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Wuen this well-written letter was first published, the néews- 
papers teemed with accounts of the Glasgow rebellion. The 
Cato Street conspiracy and other events of the day contributed 
so much to sige, Fg attention, that we feared it to be im- 
possible to procure then the attention we wished, Perhaps even 
now the political atmosphere is still so stormy, that we shall 
hot obtain the serious consideration demanded by these awful 
ircumstances. Indeed, we strongly suspect they are v 
mperfectly known to the community in general. The sedi- 
lous papers, which. by a strange perversity, are encouraged ‘by 
hose who detest their principles, concealed many facts, and so 
misrepresented, or falsely reported others, that the truth was 
hever known. For the press has, been so shamefully abused, 
ll parties have been so infamously misled, that farther steps 
nust be taken to repress its licentiousness. No government, 
however just or mild, can possibly sustain the effects of the 
labolical tenets which are hourly impressed on the public 
hind—no matter how false they may be: It is well known 
nat the greatest lie may be repeated until it is believed, and 
le lower classes, who seldom think of reading both sides of 
question, and if they do, are little able to discriminate even 
en, become the sure victims of every delusion. Hence 
tople complain of oppression because they are poor, as if by 
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any means poverty could be banished from a country, or as jf 
there were any country where poverty was less felt than in this, 
During the last few years, from whatever cause arising, greg 
and general distress has pervaded christendom. All nation; 
have suffered, and ours among the rest. But that distress ha; 
been far less experienced here than elsewhere, and is now 
gradually disappearing, By the late harvest, through the Dj. 
vine blessing, if we can but be grateful, cheapness of bread 
and plenty of employment, are insured to the agricultun| 
labourers ; and, although the prices of work in the manufg. 
turing districts are not so high as they have been, yet do they 
afford sufficient pay and sufficient employment for the prudent 
and the industrious. But the object of our seditious 
appears to have been a-total subversion of property. They i 
intended to have possessed themselves of their neighbour 
wealth, and thus to have obviated the necessity of their om 
personal industry. The rich they indeed might have rendera 
poor, but the poor would not thereby have become rich. The 
wealth of this country is of a very peculiar nature. Whils 
good order reigns, and laws are obeyed, it is very abundaa, 
nd pervades all the mass of population, so that our vy 
Jabourers are better fed and clothed than the lower ordersd 
landed proprietors in Switzerland, France, and America. Bi 
let a rebellion break out, and this wealth would vanish. like 
meteoric fire-ball. For our riches consist in highly-coltin 
land and funded property. -The last.a_ rebellion wouldi 
stantly annihilate, as then the taxes, of course, by whieh th 
funds are supported, could not be collected. The landed pn 
perty would be seized, and the cultivators would disappes 
turning patriots, or philosophic legislators perhaps. 1M 
where would be the wealth at which our radicals aim? Af 
days would consume in profligate. riot and debauchery & 
stores of the luxurious, or the provident, and general mist 
would ensue. Our paper currency. would thus defeat th 
rebellious designs, and, like the French assignats, ap bai 
would not purchase a breakfast.  ——. vad 1 we el 
‘Such are the reflections to which this letter, written 0 
manner unusually able, has given rise. It is addressed t 
Duke of Hamilton, Lord Licotena.. of. Lanarkshire, 
during the dreadful explosion which took, place in_ the 
week of last April, either through fear or affection, kept 2! 
Where Lord Archibald Hamilton wes, they learnt at Glag 
from the Edinburgh newspapers!!! which say that his 14 
ship arrived at the Royal Hotel there on the Ist of April,! 
day before the explosion, and left it on the 8th, Now} 
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bargh is only forty ‘miles from Glasgow, and’ Lord Archibald 
Hamilton was, on the previous 28th of March, elected mem- 
ber for the county of Lanark—a worthy representative ! 

: then, became of his Lordship when the Edinburgh volunteers 
$ were setting off to the relief of Glasgow, and to the protec- 
, tion of Hamilton Palace? His Lordship clearly was not 
| visible at Glasgow. He took no active and open part in ‘re- 
i, ressing these disturbances. It is impossible that he should 
il ve been idle. Was he calmly waiting to head the radicals 
t. jn case they should be successful, and left the country as soon 
‘/ ie as he had ascertained their defeat? Or perhaps in disguise he 
tT had mixed with them, to dissuade them, forsooth, from mis- 
cis chief? Fhis we know, that a vigorous government’ would 
ey mark both these doubtful characters, nor trust either with 
Is powers which are not exercised when most needed. We 
"1H would gladly persuade a general perusal of this terrific, but 
(ES interesting account, and shall give some extracts, that our 
ie readers may judge of its importance. 


_“ The plunder of this city, the massacre of many of its principal 
inhabitants, the overthrow of the government under which we live, 
planned and intended to be carried into exe¢ution on the morning of 
the 14th of December last, was prevented only by the timely prepa- 
rations made by our active magistrates, and the celerity with which 
a formidable military force was collected and poured into this place. 
The danger, thus for a moment averted, was considered as past for 
ever ; by some it was accounted of no moment, and by numbers it 
was made the subject of raillery and scorn. The most sanguine 
radical could have wished for no better omen to his cause. The pub- 
lic mind, in some measure, thrown off its guard by the arts of a sedi- 
tious press, the radical spirit became more open and daring, and the 
preparations for active warfare and open hostilities more alarming and 
xtensive. Drilling, and the making of pikes to a great extent, were 
satried on with scarcely any disguise, and the boast of a general rising 
began to be more frequently heard. Fear seized the minds of many 
Mf the lower orders, who heard and saw more of the dreadful spirit 
nd diabolical designs that were abroad. Rumours became more fre- 
hvent, and daily assumed a more alarming shape. Still naultitudes 
reated these with derision and contempt. An observation of ridi- 
ale, ‘ What can they do,’ cut short all examination into, or attention 
», the tenypest that lowered in the horizon, and collected round our 
‘ads. The industrious and peaceable trembled. Fear made some, 
ho were more exposed to their fury, appear to acquiesce in their 
ans. Sedition and treason became bolder, as they found’ their con- 
uct disregarded and palliated, and their plans treated with contempt. 
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, F pt authorities, however, were not lulled asleep; with forbearance, 
or timmmshed to excess, they still kept’ their eye on the collecting tempest, 
Y “Bees prepared to meet the storm. 
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+'*§ At last, on the morning ' of Sunday, the second of April, the 
most unthinking were roused from their dream of security: by an act 
of open rebellion. A proclamation was addressed to the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. by order of an unknown power. This 
address was posted upin every quarter of this city, even on the doors 
of the charches, and in every country town for forty miles round, 
Io that proclamation our king and constitution were set aside, in their 
room a provisional government was established, from which all autho. 
rity was to emanate, and whose mandates all were called upon to obey, 
All the labouring population were ordered to desist from their labour, 
and, with the military, were commanded to join the radical: ranks, 
and all who dared to oppose them were denounced as traitors to. their 
country, and warned that they would be treated as such. The.-radi- 
cals declared they had taken uparms to accomplish their object by 
force, and that they would return to their homes victorious, or returs 
no more. r ee 

‘* This rebellious document, tremendous and. alarming as it. was, 

brought matters to the issue which had long been foreseen. The 
most stupid could not mistake the object of the disaffected, yet the 
calumniators of government, those best friends to radicalism, ‘and to 
radical crimes, hesitated not to say that this treasonable proclamation 
was put forth by government spies toentrap the people. The Sunday 
mentioned was the Sabbath preparatory to administering the sacre 
ment in our churches. The streets of this city were crowded toa 
excessive degree, and exhibited a spectacle of sullen satisfaction, and 
that keen and lowering expectation in the faces of an immense mulli- 
tude, and of regret and anxiety on the countenances of the peaceably 
and loyally. inclined. The same scene was witnessed over all the 
surrounding country. Radicals collecting and expresses were seed 
hurrying on every side.’’ 

‘© Matters were coming fast to a crisis, and the decisive momett 
approached which was to determine how far their plans were arranged 
and combined, Wednesday arrived, but still no accounts from Eng 
land ; it was whispered, they would certainly receive intelligent iy 
before the following morning. In the mean time, the radicals 1 
solved to commence offensive operatiens. Early on Wednesday mor 
ning a party marched from Glasgow towards Falkirk, in the neigh 
bourhood of which place they expected to meet with friends asseit! 
bled: from all parts of the surrounding country ; with which for 
they intended to attack Carron, where they gave out they had a num 
ber of friends, and from whence they expected to obtain’ cannon" 
aid them in their future plans. In their way they called at Castlecar 
and for some refreshment they got, tendered a radical note, which i 
landlord refusing, they at last gave him silver. From. Carron, tit 
cannon had been all previously withdrawn to the depot at Leith, 
the arrival of Lord Elcho’s fine troop of Edinburgh yeomanry on" 
previous night, after a fatiguing march, placed that important place” 

a state of security. The radical force we have mentioned did 0 
meet with the support and aid which they expected. The mili) 
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force collected. at. all points; and no rising haying taken.place in Eng- 
land, had made the more considerate reflect, and, though not at all 
inclined to relinquish their designs, still they were not willing to em- 
bark precipitately in open warfare without more unequivocal signs of 
support from other parts of the country. | This radical force, in the 
mean time, about fifty in number, was overtaken in Bonnymuir, by 
a party of about twenty men of the tenth Hussars and Kilsyth yeo- 
manry, commanded by Lieutenant Hodgson and Lieutenant. David- 
son, and after a sharp but short contest, the rebels were,defeated and 
dispersed, with the loss of several men severely wounded, some of 
whom are since dead, and nineteen prisoners were taken and carried 
td Stirling Castle, and subsequently transferred to Edinburgh, to 
answer ‘for their conduct to the offended laws of their country. The 
troops suffered little. Lieutenant Hodgson was wounded in the 
hand, a serjeant of the tenth hussars was severely wounded, and one 
troop horse was killed, and some of the others wounded. The 
rebels courted the engagement y they cheered the troops as they ad- 
vanced. Under the direction of an old soldier, they took up a 
favourable position, with a stone dyke in front, ahd a morass in their 
rear, and, for some time, fought with courage. One boy, only ‘four- 
teen years of age, fired seven shots, ’ Such was the issue of the ren- 
contre at Bonnymuir, and the issue of the projected attack upon 
Carron, and such the’ issue of the first contest, and, let us hope, the 
last, with radicals, or any set of men in arms against their country.” 
© Tt is impossible to iook back upon the horrors which threatened 
us, and which hung on the feelings and impulse of the moment, 
without feeling fear and pain. The intention to set fire to the city in 
various places, stands on evidence clear and strong. That the mas- 
sacre of private individuals was also contemplated, is now beyond 
doubt ; even females were heard, on the preceding day, to state that: 
there would be five hundred Percevals in Glasgow before the follow- 
ing dawn. From various parts of the country vagabonds of all de- 
scriptions were assembled in hopes of plunder and pillage. A woman 
me vas heard to say, that she had both a husband and a son arrayed under 
the radical banners, and that though both should fall, it would occa- 
ion her no regret, as it was in a glorious cause. Even children par- 
ook deeply and widely of the same spirit. The common conversa- 
ion in the streets amongst the assembled crowds was, that they had 
groaned long enough under oppression, and would submit to do so 
>more. Against the volunteers of every description thir hatred 
vas particularly pointed—the houses of the Armed Association were 
hown and marked out for atiack. For a smilar purpose they had 
otained a list of the names and residences of the Sharpshooters.”” 
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-Speaking of the affair at Greenock, it is most truly ob- 
rved, 
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“ The issue of this affair cannot be too much lamented, and shews 
nore and more the necessity of dragging to light, and ;unishment 
Hose men, who, tirging on the people to rebellion, lay the country 
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open to such melancholy ca hes. The innocent sufferers cal 
for justice on their guilty heads, and the survivors of ‘these demani, 
and will obtain the relief of their compassionate countrymen, 
Scarcely a doubt can remain that the rescue of these prisoners wy 
premeditated and carried into effect by their friends assembled from 
the country for that special purpose, though perhaps increased in num- 
bers by many who were in Greenock endeavouring to escape from 
this country, and which, doubtless, they conceived they could mon 
securely effect in a place where there was no organized military fore 
to disturb them.” | 


But we would particularly call the attention of every well- 
wisher to his country to the following statement, and the just 
reasonings thereon. | 


“¢ Since the affair at Greenock, the town of Port Glasgow has been 
in a state. of anxiety and alarm. Wheuever the military are with. 
drawn, the inhabitants are forced to arm and stand guard in theirown 
defence for fear of an assault from their neighbours. Threatening 
letters have been sent to the commandant of the volunteers. Blood 
for blood is the burthen.of their contents. My Lord Duke, if such 
daring threats escape without investigation and without punishment, 
we allow the dis ted to strike at the root of that defence on which 
this coyntry has so much dependence for her peace.and her security, 
It is high time, therefore, that the public voice should fearlessly, ani 
the laws. sternly pronounce, that none shall maltreat with impunity, 
those who are engaged in.defending their country under the mandates 
of lawful authority,. The volunteers act under the law, and they 
must be supported and protected by the law. It is not sufficient tha 
their persons are rendered secure ;, but, whatever your Grace maj 
think, or the defamers of the magistrates of Manchester may think, 
their characters must be so also, 

‘* T have made these observations, and dwelt upon this part of this 
most disagreeable subject, at greater length than may seem to have been 
necessary, not for the purpose of wounding the feelings of any one, d 
this town or that town, but to point out the dangerous tendency of the 
insulting, outrageous, and unlawful conduct which has of late bees 
manifested in too many places against the military, when in discharge 
of their duty, It cannot, and ought not, to be endured. The cor 
duct of thoge persons, be they who they may, who are endeavoorilg 
to injure the characters of brave men who come voluntarily forwatt 
to defend their country, in ganger, deserves, and will receive, tt 
severest reprobation. It is impossible to describe the impression 
statements regarding such things make upon the minds of an irritaled 
population, tending to excite the most vindictive spirit, and the deep 
est animosities, between the population of the country, and thor 
who are her true friends and defenders. This is precisely the gam 
the’radicals want, and from which they hope to recruit their ranks 
Persons who will act as the mob-in Greenock have. done, must 
only bear to be told that they are wrong, but they must feel: the a 
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of public justice. There has been sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
in every part of this country, of that unmerited odium heaped upon 
(he Heads aiid the characters of our militaty and voluhteers, who aré 
called ufiot to discharge the most disagrééable and painful duty that 
any mati, or body of men, can be called apon to perform. It must 
come to af erid. Shall mobs orily be Gomimiserated, treason only 
meet palliation ? Not must (he gradge from private intétest, whether 
B® formed from aay of from ho foundation, step forward to rescte traitors 
} from the laws of theit country. aetea:> r 
«« | have entered, dnd mean to enter, more into the details con- 
cernifig the occutrences that are past, and the present situation of this 
| country, than I should otherwise have done, in order that the truth 
} might be known, and fiot ftittered down by patty spirit, till these 
things beconié matters of no importance, nay, of detision. I do so 
because the periodical press is, as usual, labouring to treat the whole 


, as ridiculous and contemptible. ‘ A mock insurrection’'—246 radicals 
‘ only in atiis—1500 altogether in Scotlind—is 4 fitie subject to be 
, echoed by the sedition-scattering publications of the metropolis, 
: whose disgraceful condact and dangerous proceedings have produced 
d and occasioned the greater part of the whole, It is painful and 
b lamentable to see actions and proceedings treated with derision—deri- 
, BS sion, did I say—nay, openly defended*—actions which distonour our 
i country, the consequences of which, though few can calculate as yet, 
)s all must feel. It is cruel, but in character, to insult the feelings of a 
ad population subjected to’ the dangéts to which ‘we have been exposed 
yi by endeavouring to treat with levity, and as matter of nought, one o 
es the most alarming proceedings that ever occurred in this land. It is 
cy criminal, my Lord Duke; in the face of such damning evidence, and 
vat damning facts, to aécuse, as was done, yea, as is ht done, tlie govern- 
ay ment of our country as the authors of this rebellion—of committin 
I, suicide on itself. The conduct of the radicals in Scotland has sulli 
the fame of their country. The conduct of those who palliate and 
his BMS defend these deéds affixes a deepér stain, agoravates (he evil, and in- 
+) Be creases the dangers. : 

a ‘‘ Decoyed to destruction, numbers of dnhappy men are now in 
the BS prison awaiting the judgment of their country, and the justice of her 
eed violated laws. The alarm, the distressing and dangerous situation of 
I Bs this city and surrounding cdunties has been great; it is fortunate 
OF Bee there have not been stronger proofs and more lasting memorials, 
iD Be afforded of the extent of the danger. ° What I have detailed are only 
be the leading features of events publicly known ; but ‘could I: disclose 


the more secret plang, views, and intentions of those distracted men, 
picture much moré hideous and appalling would meet the view.” 
“ The efforts of faction, the exertions of a seditious press have 
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““** The address placarded about Glasgow is one, we can welt 
magine, to have sprung from a true English heart ! !'—Zraminer, 
ipril th, 1820. Shall he who wrote and published this address 
uffer as a traitor, and hé who recommends it escape ?” 
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not been spared, and they labour to shew that this disaffection and 
treason have proceeded chiefly from actual want. . The. charge. is 
utterly false. It is notorious to. allk—it is a fact that. cannot be too 
widely known, too strongly urged, that it is amongst our large cotton 
manufactories, iron founderies, mechanical establishments of every 
kind, and colleries—all in full employment, and upon wages fair and 
reasonable, that the evil which alarms this country ‘has had its origin, 
has been supported and inculcated, and whence it has spread. If was 
these men who plotted treason against their country. . The names 
and occupations of those who have absconded, or who have been ap. 
prehended, will prove the truth of what I state, The high wage 
they received, enabled them to pay their delegates seven shillings and 
sixpence per day, with travelling expences, besides the support of 
their families. The very funds distributed in charity were perverted 
to radical purposes, and the investigations now going on will ascertain 
what part of the Manchester subscriptions went the same way. . The 
men employed in. these places left their work in obedience to the 
command of treason. We require no explanation of their motives— 
their treasonable address has made these sufficiently obvious and 
lain. 

eee The most distressed were almost uniformly the most loyal and 
peaceable. Their case has been lamentable. Mixed with traitors, 
charity could seldom discriminate. Their country must and will te 
member their conduct. Where real distress may have opened the ear 
ito temptation, the error of the deluded and misled must be forgiven. 
Justice can be fully satisfied without touching one hair of their 
heads.” sie» 

“ Every doubting and thoughtless mind asks where are the radical 
leaders, where are their instigators ? Because these remain hidden, 
it is concluded they have none, and therefore argued there is no cause 
for danger or fear. Multitudes of these men, I believe, do not know 
who are their principal leaders, but they believe such exist, and are 
ready to obey them, whoever they may be. They have a provisional 
government whom they proclaim they are ready to obey. To ws, 
udeed, that body, in propria persona, is, as yet, unknown, as | be 
lieve it also is to its most devoted slaves. But do these things lessen 
the danger? Ought this to diminish our caution or our fears ?. Cer 
tainly not. Is that a sign of nodanger, no wisdom, no strength, 00 
organization ; that there remains a tremendous body so secretly esla 
blished amongst us as hitherto to elude all the researches of authority; 
or is it a peaceful prospect to be witness to the growth of a’ vigorous 
malignant, and reproductive plant, from which we can only lop of 
the branches, without being able to come at the root? It is this 
makes the danger more alarming, more appalling, more sure. It is# 
wretched consolation to think our peace is dependent upon disaffectiot, 
being without leaders of celebrity. Revolutions never stood still for 
want of Jeaders.’ Leaders in these. can only gain celebrity by d& 


Let us meditate for a few minutes on this appalling infor 
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mation ;. let.us reflect on these statements as they arise, for the 
snake is only scotched, and not-killed. , We have here a rebel- 
lion actually begun. - Glasgow was surrounded by. armed. ban- 
ditti, bidding defiance to all authority, .pelting and abusing the 
military, .while they, overawed and set at defiance, the civil 
power. “This insurrection was contrived by some persons un- 
known, who had. the secret direction of, the whole... There 
was no want of -funds, arms, nor numbers. ;,They were,incited 
by no oppressive law, no new tax, no outrageous proceeding. 
They preferred no petition, they. made .no demand, . B it. they 
avowed their object to be to overturn the laws and the. religion 
ofthe. country; and. to ‘possess themselves of the, property 
which it contained. The liberty which they called for was. the 
liberty of plunder, the freedom from all restraint. Theirs. was, 
a thorough revolutionary mania .to. murder, ‘rob, and: destroy. 
If they have been now disappointed, they: have not relinquished 
their designs.. No signs of penitence have appeared, neither 
arms have been delivered up, nor leaders. Asulky, sullen sub- 
mission seems to declare, We are providing vengeance for, another 
day,. Government, with most: amiable facility, has, punished 
‘ one or two out of the thousands and tens of thousands, for- 
t giving the rest without any stipulation. The necessary conse- 
h. quence of such imbecile conduct: is, that,a deluge of..blood 
i will be shed on some future day. This, at -least,;might have 
been exacted, that they should give every information.in their 


al power, or the law should take its course. Besides, provision 
. should be made to quell instantaneously any future attempts at 


rebellion, such as we have seen at Glasgow, Manchester, Hali- 
“ fax, and other places. ‘These measures should be prompt, and 


nal we cannot perceive any sufficient objection to the following 
us, proposal, Whenever any persons appear in. arms, and who 
be fe Will not surrender on demand to the civil authority, there mar- 
st tial law shall instantly take place without any formality of pro- 
er 


clamation, reading the riot act, or any dilatory. process what- 
ever. Then all civil authorities should from that moment» be 
subservient to the commander of the troops, and he should. be 
instructed to punish with instant death all taken with arms. in 
their hands. And even bludgeons should. be regarded.as arms. 
There should be no trifling, for here is no compulsion, ,Who 
is obliged to come. forwards with arms? What mercy.do;those 
deserve who set at. defiance the laws of God and. man? If, 
therefore, after the enactment of such regulations,. men: will 
Join In these desperate attempts, their blood will lie.on their 
own heads, and the magistrate should recollect. that,he has not 
fecelved the sword in vain, If such proposals were made in 
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our. House of Commons, no ‘doubt our pseudo-patriots woul 
loudly exclaim against them as sanguinary and despotic. Bj 
the seditious conduct of these’ men, their thorough disregard 
of all political principle, their sycophantic fawning tpon the 
mob, their desperate attempts to get into office, ~ must’ deprive 
their opinion of any weight, One might as well consult Wool. 
ler; Hunt, or Cobbett om the expediency of such medsures, 
Bat observe, if, in the year 98, such a law had been enacted 
in France, and executed with severity, that dreadfat revolutigg 
would have been prevented, the blood of millions of French, 
Germans; Russians, Spaniards, atid English, would have been 
saved by this: sangwinary measure. What dreadful private dis. 
tress, personal violation, whole families starved to death, cities 


sacked, countries made deserts, Smolensko and Moscow eri 


the battles of Talavera, Borodino, and Waterloo fought, a 
many other plains soaked With the best blood of nations, would 
have béen all prevented by this: sanguinary measure. As in 4 
school, so in a kingdom, severe correction is often the greatest 
mercy which can be shewn. 

This letter ought to be read by every man who is desirous of 
the’ tranquillity of his country. It is a concise, but nervous 
exposure of the Glasgow rebellion, and its attending circum: 
stances. The truths of its details cannot be disputed, and it 
will prove that neither change of ministers nor measures would 
in the smallest degree satisfy the seditious rabble of , this 


island. , 
wre . 


Memoirs of Richard Lovel Edgeworth, Esq. begun by himself; 
and concluded by his daughter, Maria Edgeworth. ‘Two vols. 
Svo, Hunter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Baldwin, Cra 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 1820. 

(Concluded from p. 110.) 


Mr. EnGewortn’s own narrative terminates with the fim 
volume of ‘this extraordinary work. He undertook it on tle 
injudicious request-of one of his sons, and left it to be finishel 
by his daughter, whom he requested in his will to perform the 
indelicate task, and submit it to the public. . Fortunately fo 
the lady, the detail of the marriage, which had so long op¢ 
rated: against the general estimation in which he and his famil] 
might reasonably hope to be held, had been finished before sit 
took up the pen, and her narrative commences with her father! 
return to Ireland in the year 1782. The second chapter 
this volume is particularly valuable, as it demonstrates, 10! 
very striking manner, the incalculable advantage of the fe" 
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dencé of ldnded proprietors of their éstates’ in. Ireland, and 
( we are happy to find in it, that the subject of these: memouns, 
| Pe really had the interest of a considerable tenantry at heart, and, 
: [8 uniformly behaved as a landlord in the kindest manner towards 
1) TE them. Oh si sic omnia, “ By the land which he kept in his 
own hands, (p. 37) he had continual means of serving and 
. [i obliging the deserving poor’ in’ his neighbourhood. He ém~, 
t [9 ployed in his buildings and improvements a great number ‘of 
a fm labourers and workmen of various sorts) These found hima 
punctual, prompt, and liberal paymaster, a judge of their dif- 
t fm ferent merits, and a person able and willing to-forward them: 
in the world.” In‘his public life, however, he was not: so 
4 Ee happy, and his conduct contributed, with that of many other: 
t, fae persons of every rank in the country, to lay the foundation of 
i Mea series of misfortunes infinitely overbalancing any.good they 
ld fue could accomplish for the public by their individual exertions 
and private benevolence. He landed in Dublin when the vo- 


s ~ 


st eam lunteer delirium was at its height, and his first act was to 

write an inflammatory letter to the volunteers of the county of 
of fm Longford, exhorting them not to lay down their arms until'the 
us accomplishment of an effectual reform of the House of Com- 
nm —feemons. Ina short time afterwards he attended a meeting in 





hat county, called for the =o. of naming candidates to: 
represent it in Parliament. At this meeting he proposed, and 
with some difficulty carried resolutions and a petition for Par- 
liamentary Reform. These, his daughter says, were the first 
esolutions, and this was the first petition on that subject, in 
Jreland, and from this we may date the commencement of that 
system of republican aggression’ on the constitution,’ which 
aused the rebellion of 1798, and proved to a demonstration 
he necessity of a legislative union of Ireland with Great Bri- 
ain. 

In the course of a few months ‘after the Longford meeting, 


















irst Bvhich Mr. Edgeworth had contrived to distort into a most mis-~ 
the rhievous political one, there were county meetings and» volun- 
hel eer assemblages over all Ireland for the same purpose, He 
the Bivas, of course, a delegate to the Leinster provincial meeting, 
fot Rw bile delegates were appointed from the volunteers in all parts 
yp apf the country to provincial assemblies, from whence ‘a selee- 
mil) gon was made for the Grand National Convention in Dublin: 


hus was a system of organized tebellion commenced, which 
very day became closer and more formidable, till its final ex- 
lesion, at a time when the French philosophers were pro-> 
eding in their more successful, but scarcely less completely 
vised plan of revolutionary horror. AMI 
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~ On the 9th of November; 1788, after much, turbulent dis. 
cussion,'the convention which ‘was ‘formed to intimidate. the 
constituted authorities of the state, assembled ‘in the ‘Royal 
Exchange at Dublin. Their number. was one-hundred and 
sixty—chosen delegates from the volunteer corps. ° . Parliament 
was'then sitting. An armed:converition assembled in. the ¢a. 
pital, and sifting at the same'time with the Houses of Lork 
and Commons, deliberated on a legislative quéstion.’ In. this 
convention there was a violent anda’ moderate. party, and. Miss 
Edgeworth ‘ tells us: ber father belonged to the latter.» We 
know; however, that the moderaters:of such an assembly could 
have: been: scarcely less: mischievous.: than the ‘most violent 
members of; it, and that, in the opinion of many experienced 
politietatis; they would be deemed the most dangerous of the 
+ The House of ‘Commons, with'a memorable firmness, ‘te. 
solved at this’ time, to maintain their just rights and - privileges 
against any encroachments. whatever, adding that. 4 \was, al 
that time, indispensably necessary to’ make sucha declaration; 
and idiords and Commons immediately agreed in an ‘address 
the: throne; expressing their satisfaction with his Majesty's 
government, and their resolution to support his Majesty’s go- 
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tionary:convention, and certainly it was the best atonement be 
could make for having been one of the first to convene it. 

. After the termination of the convention, however, the hopes 
of the Reformists were not abandoned, and they revived # 


> a ae Cie: 
+ sas Beak sii 


ace yae vernment and the constitution with their-lives and fortunes. 

ng) : The firmness of this act: deserves to be recorded in letters of 
| ; aie Id in the history of the British empire. The armed conven- 
we. : “44 tion, whichvhad sat up the whole night in expectation of the 
at K aol return of ‘delegates they had insolently sent to the House of 
asa k i Commons, in their volunteer uniforms, was completely paralyzed 
; + had by this spirited and timely resolution. They had nothing mor 
+ ‘ iH to do without peril of incurring the penalties of high treason; 
. i ay ' early.in the morning they dissolved the insane and dangerous 
Like meeting, and returned quietly to their respective homes. Mr, 
way Edgeworth,: it is.Said, ever afterwards rejoiced in the pat 
; f aie which ‘he took in accomplishing the dissolution of this revolu- 
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times, with fresh energy, during the years 1784 and -1785, # 
which time, coupled with the growing turbulence of the P- 
pish peasantry, they produced the dreadful system of White 
boyism in Munsterand many other parts of Ireland, in which the 
clergy of the established church suffered-very severely. During 
the Duke of Rutland’s administration, much was expected, but 
nothing attained. Mr. Flood, with a firmness reflecting th 
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highest honour on. the Irish: Parliament, was repeatedly foiled 
‘n his attempts to bring forward his revolutionary measure, till 
at length the hopes of ; they reformists, as Miss Edgeworth calls 
them, died away, and the attention. of . the volanteers turned to 
other objects. . i Sihadi.s S ee MD _ oe 2 2nTOwW 
While there was any reasonable hope of success, or while the 
object was pursued: by any reasonable. means, ‘we ‘are told:that 
Mr. Edgeworth: pursued his’ reforming system: with uniform 
consistency and:zeal ; but‘from this time till‘he went into the 
Irish: Parliament, and opposed the union, we find -him . happily 
for himself, : taking little part in public ‘affairs, but that» little 
extremely mischievous. By the way, we have inthe detail of 
the volunteer convention: proceedings ah anecdote «strongly 
characteristic of the dangerous ° politics: of the day, and *the 
consequences which would: most probably have ensued, , had 
not these reformists been put down by the vigour of: the Irish 
vernment. Onone.of the: last days of the convention, the 
leader of the violent party in the convention invited ‘the most 
active members toa dinner at the house of the potorious George 
Robert Fitzgerald, who was afterwards hanged:for a:shocking 
murder he committed. Two of this worshipful. company :were 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Edgeworth. . The former retired early, 
evidently anticipating some impropriety of conduct in the 
party. Mr. Edgeworth, we are told, fortunately remained, to 
frustrate a motion by which it was proposed that the whole con- 
vention, in their military uniform, (armed, of course, with bay- 
onets) should carry up their petition to the: door.of the House 
of Commons. And, who will not be surprised ‘when we add, 
inthe words of a memoir of ‘this transaction, left by Mr. 
dgeworth, and published: in this volume, ‘that, upon the 
whole, the rise, progress, and dissolution of ‘this extraordinar 
assembly, and of the volunteer army of Ireland, Mr. Edgewort 
ueemed both to be, not only singular political’ phenomena; but 
asting memorials of the good sense and loyalty of the~ gentle- 
nm of Ireland!!! Surely he must have meantcof: the gentle- 
en of Ireland who concurred in opinion with the government 
and legislature of the country, that no-such bodies “should 
ntinue to exist. But it is in vain for us to seek consistency’ in 
he details of such a life, and.it would be worse thas {dle in ‘us 
0 waste attention on them, were it not to expose the dangerous 
ve of exhibiting such miserable biography to the publ ‘c 
During the years 1786 and 1787, a period of great turbu- 
nee in Ireland,. Mr. Edgeworth was occupied innocently, and 
ddeed usefully, in mechanics and agriculture. He improved 
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considetable tracts of mountain and bog; but about ‘the 
ning of the former years he suffered his attention to be 
rawn from these useful pursuits to a trifling and va 

correspondence with Dr. Darwin, the Ovid: of the vegeta 
world. The first, the only agreeable thing which I recolky 
about this:time,”’ (1790) says Miss Edgeworth, ‘ was the ary. 
val of Dr. Darwin’s Botanical Ga'den. My father’s deli 
and enthusiasm when he ead it can be only expressed in. 
own words.” And here we have a letter to the Doctor, Stating 
that Mr. Edgeworth’s town friend had felt such continued 
increasing admiration in reading the ‘ Loves of the Plans’ 
that he did not dare to express his enthusiasm, lest he shouj 
be suspected of a tendency to exaggeration, &c. Ke. &c,. 
that they should be for ever silenced, who lamented that Ho. 
mer, Mi Shakspeare, and a few classics, had left nothing 
new to describe, &c. &c. &c. Time, however, has stampel 
the character of exaggeration on these praises. The Botani 
Garden has gone the way of all namby-pamby, milk and wate 
poesie, and our readers may recollect the following characte 
of 9m HONS of this sensual garden, by the admirable: auth 
of the Pursuits of Literature. | | a 


“* What ? from the Muse, by cryptogamic stealth, | 
Must I purloin her native sterling wealth 2 
In filmy, gawzy, gossamery lines, 

- With lucid language, and most dark designs. — 

_ In sweet tetrandryan, monogynian strains, 

Pant for a‘pystil in botanic pains, ~ 
' On the luxurious lap of Flora thrown, 

On beds of yielding, vegetable down; 
Raise lust in pinks, and with unhallow’‘d fire, 
Bid the soft virgin violet expire ?” 


** Norg.—See the Botanic Garden, and the Loves of the Plants 
by Dr. Darwin. I wish men would peruse the Treatise de Cawi 
corrupte eloquentia, before they attempt by prettinesses, glitter 
words, points, conceits, and forced thoughts, to sacrifice proprity 
and just imagery to the rage of mere novelty. . Modern ears a 
absolately debauched by such ‘poetry as Dr. Darwin’s, which mati 
the decline of simplicity and true'taste inthis coontry, It is to Eng 
land - what Seneca’s prose: was to. Rome—Abundat dulcibus ltt 
Dryden and Pope are the standards of excellence in this species d 
writing in our language ; and when young minds are. rightly ins 
tuted in their works, they may, without much danger, read such gl 
tering verses as Dr. Darwin's. They will then perceive the distorti@ 
of the sentiments, and the harlotry of the ornaments, It would a 
be a happy thing for all naturalists, whether poets ar writers in pr 
if they would, in the words of a true poet, look through nature op! 
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sature’s God. Dr, Darwin is certainly a man of great fancy.g but I 
will not cease to repeat, that good writing and good poetry require 
something more, Pursuits of Literature, p. 50. 

« fam glad,” says Miss Edgeworth, ‘‘ to have it recorded under 
Dr. Darwin's own hand, that my father's approbation of the first 
fines he saw of the Botanic Garden encouraged the author to finish it. 
My father in vain combated 9 favourite false theory of the Doctor's, 
which was, that‘ poetry is painting to the eye,’ bat he found it vain to 
oppose a favourite false principle, and urged bim to write * a Cabinet 
of Gems.’ And I cannot help regretting that the suggestions of his 

iend could not prevail on him to quit for nobler objects his vegetable 
loves.” “tenia | re 

_Mr. Edgeworth, however, continued ta animate him to the 
latest period of life, and we find him, p..198,. writing to .his 
amatory friend. Darwin, in the year 1798, that, while he had 
been collecting: some facts for his friend, he had other “ game” 
in view, for he was about (for the fourth or fifth time) to enter 
into the fascinating chain of matrimony again. We really 
think that this letter, or at least a single word in it, might have 
been omitted without any injury to.the posthumous fame of 
the subject of these. memoirs. : 

About a week after the breaking out of the rebellion, when 
the county of Longford was in a dreadful state of agitation 
and terror, Mr. Edgeworth left his family, and travelled up to 
the metropolis on his matrimonial excursion. On his way, 
p. 209, he met an intimate friend, who, not knowing, or pre- 
tending not to know, his intentions, began to speak of the folly. 
and imprudence of any man’s marrying in such disturbed, 
times. ‘ No man of honour, sense, or feeling,” said this; 
gentleman, ** would encumber himself with a wife at such a 
time.” Mr. Edgeworth, however, thought differently—he ob- 
served, that it was just the time when a man of honour, sense, 


a 223: = ficn TF > dae Gee TF eS ieee 


7 and feeling (with a house-full of sons and daughters by thyee 
oe preceding wives) would wish, if he loved a woman, to unite his 
riey fate with. her’s, and to acquire the. right of being her protector. 
, ane 16 was accordingly married on, the 31st of May, 1798, amidst, 
sats fae “ll the surrounding horrors of, rebellion and bloodshed... In. the 


meantime, his deserted family, who had perhaps been. taught to 
look elsewhere for protection, were shielded from the fate of many. 
other Protestant families, if Protestant they could: be calle ‘ 
by the upright magistrates and gallant yeomanry of the county 
of Longford, and it is with extreme pain and disgust that we 
exhibit to our readers the following specimen of Miss Edge- 
worth’s Rratitude for the protection she and her forlorn bro- 
thers and sisters received at this time. : 
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: \«€ Tn the beginning of the’summer of 1798,” says Miss Ed 
** the ‘county of Longford remained free from’ open insurrection; 
far as appeared. They ‘complained, however,- very’ frequently {j 
my father of the harassing of certain new-made justices of the 
peace, and yeomen military, or as the people called them scourers of 
country, who galloping about night and day (with the gallant ‘Ral 
Ross and a most respectable body of loyal and efficient yeomanry officer 
of the different corps in the county—without any aid from.an Edge. 
worth town corps—which had not been thought of at. the time) woul, 
let ‘no poor man sleep in peace. Our magistracy had at-that tim 
fallen below its proper level. Many of the great proprietors wer 
absentees ; and for want of resident gentlemen, magistrates wer 
made of men without education, experience, or hereditary respectability 
During the war, and in consequence of what were called the wz 
prices, graziers, land-jobbers, and middlemen, had _ risen into compa. 
rative wealth ; and instead of turning in due season, . according ‘to the 
natural order, of things into. buckeens and squireens, (such is the refine 
phraseology of this lady) they had been metamorphosed -into -justices 
of the peace and committee-men, or into yeomen lieutenants and 
captains.” | pide seca doh 
We may. be permitted to‘ observe here, from unquestionable 
authority, that this account of the’ loyal magistracy and yeo- 
manry officers of ‘the county Longford is—how can we’ say the 
word false-to a lady ?—is—we scarcely know how’ to expres 
ourselves—is an overstrained one, or rather the representation 
made toa timid woman by some false-hearted traitor, whose 
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they overleaped the bounds of the law. Upon slight suspicion « 
vague information, they took upand imprisoned many who wat 
innocent ; the relations of the injured appealed to my father who ws 
known to be the friend of justice. In consequence of these appeal 
my father exerted himself (while he made no exertions with'the rest gf 
the gentlemen of the county to raise a corp of yeomanry, or. otherwit 
repress this torrent of rebellion,) to keep the law. in its due. cours 
(while his protegees were daily growing too strong for the law—hert 
is a true picture of whiggery flirting with the ‘radicalism of the 
day,) representing that whether the accused were innocent or guilty, 
they were entitled to a fair trial ; that till it was proved they had fot 
feited the protection ‘of the constitution, (ly having overthrown # 
no:person should be treated ‘as enemies “or outlaws ; that it was 
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vit bloody designs had been frustrated by these gallant gentlemen, 
i ‘4h many of them now no more, and few, if any, of the ‘survivors 
: ti Tet possessing the opportunity of denying, by a counter publita- 
7 i Gea} tion, this unprovoked, ungrateful attack upon their characters. 
iP + boa - In the same'tone of insult the narrative proceeds— | 
j andy « Tu these new characters those justices of the peace and yeomanry 
‘ if ait officers, bustled and bravadoed ; and sometimes from mere ignorance, 
by ; i and sometimes in the certainty of party support, or public indemnity, 
ik. 
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icy (popular language at this time) to make people detest the 
authority which they were bound to obey, and on their obedience of 
which the safety of all ranks depended. } 

«¢ Those who were conscious of making themselves (by their loyalty 
and their defence of all that was dear to them, now threatened by the 
bloody rebellion which ensued) objects of dislike to the lower class 
of people were naturally afraid, that. if any distarbance arose they 
should be the first victims ; and cowardice (never before imputed to 
the gentlemen of the county of Longford) combined with party 

judices, to encrease the violence. ‘They disregarded my father's 
representations (happily for themselves and for him) as far as they 
jared, resented bis interference, and were in unfeigned astonishment 
at his opposite course of conduct.” 


By this conduct, however, Mr. Edgeworth, who was per- 
fectly sure of protection from the loyal part of the community, 
ncase of the suppression of this formidable rebellion, ob- 
tained, in the mean time, a degree of regard from the rebels, 
shich kept him and his household in perfect safety till the re- 
pellion was suppressed, not, perhaps, without some latent hope 
of rising upon the ruins of his country had it succeeded. Dur- 
ng arebellion in which fifty thousand rebels and twenty thou- 
sand loyalists are alleged to have fallen by the sword, he 
emained very cunningly in Edgeworth-town, while the houses 
of all the loyalists were ransacked, and the minister of the 
parish escaped assassination only by concealing himself ina 
ield near the glebe-house. , During this awful period Mr. E. 
as recognized that he had been a warm stickler for Parlia- 
nentary reform and Catholic emancipation, the watch-words 
f rebellion, and it was not forgotten by either of the contend- 
ng parties, that on the Ist of November, 1792, when the 
ebellion was in a slow, but steady progress towards explosion, 
ie had addressed a letter from Clifton to the Papists of the 
ounty of Longford, informing them thathe had always thought 
lat there ought to be no distinction between the people of 
eland upon account of their réligious opinions, and pleading 
le merit of having endéavoured to perstade them at the Na- 
onal Convention, where he had fanciéd himself a’ second 
ee, to take a decided part in favour of a Parliamentary 
eform, , 
When the rebellion was over, Mr.' Edgeworth, finding the 
le had turned in favour of loyalty, applied to the government 
t arms, and liberty to raise a corps of yeomanry in Edge- 
orth-town, thinking it. necessary, says his biographer, even 
the sake of justice to his own tenantry, that they, who, as 
las their time-serving landlord, had felt the contempt of 
No 270, Vol. 89, November, 1820. Q 
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the triumphant loyalists, should be put upon a footing wit, 
others, and have an equal opportunity, after the battle, of evin. 
cing their loyal dispositions !! ! 

He accordingly raised a corps of infantry; into which boi 
Catholics and Protestants were admitted. This was so unusuy): 
and (justly) thought so hazardous a degree of liberality, ‘thy 
by some of an opposite party it was attributed to the wor 
motives, Many who wished him well, came privately to |¢ 
him know the odium to which he exposed himself. The timii 
hinted fears and suspicions that he was going, as he assured 
was, to put arms in the hands of men who would desert or be. 
tray him in the hour of trial (should it réeur) who might fin/ 
themselves easily absolved from holding any faith with a Pwo. 
testant, of whom the head in former times (shame to thi 
renegade descendant !) had been distinguished by the appelk. 
tion of Proresrant Frank. | 

All this advice was thrown away, but the arms, by som 
(Irish) mistake, were delayed in the ordnance office, till th 
arrival of the French was announced, and even then they wer 
most judiciously withheld from them. : 

On this new alarm Mr. Edgeworth’s first resolution was ti 
fly into England with his family ; but it appears they decline 
going with him, and in a very short time, after all lis temp 
rizing and trimming, he was obliged to request the commant 
ing officer—the ‘ Buckeen,” or “ Jackeen,”’ who was at tk 
head of the Protestant yeomanry in Longford, to send his 
assistance for the defence of Edgeworth-town. ‘This wi 
peremptorily refused. ‘That expedition. might have proved: 
fatal one. But a message was sent to him to be ready a 
moment’s warning, and an escort arrived shortly afterwards 
convey him and his family out of the hell they had kind 
round themselves by their spurious liberality and wretch 
compliances with the bigotted rebels. The mongrel corps | 
yeomanry, too, resolved to follow them, unarmed and despos 
asthey were. ‘ The idea of going to Longford, (where § 
many of their friends had been hanged) could -not, (says M 
Edgeworth,) be agreeable to many of this corps, who we 
Catholics, because that town was full of those who called thes 
selves—I would avoid, (in: the very spirit of party, the using 
party names, though she had used the name which here se¢ 
to stick in her throat but one page before) I would avoid us# 
party names, but I can no otherwise make the-facts intellig! 
(and out comes the petrifying trissyllable) who call thems¢! 
OraNGEMEN.” . These were no more or less than the Prot 
tant gentlemen and yeomanry who had fled for -their live 
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the garrison town of Longford, on the approach of the French 
army, after some of their friends and relatives had been most 
barbarously murdered. Not one out of ten of them were 


th 


it Orangemen at the time, for that defensive institution was 
a: fae almost exclusively confined to the province of Ulster and the 
tit {ae city of Dublin. But the murderers chose to designate all Pro- 
Nf testants Orangemen, to justify their sanguinary intentions 
lc fu towards them, and in the very page next but one preceding 
niifeum that under review, Miss Edgeworth observed, that when the 
dl rebels said they had assembled to protect themselves against 


bef Orangemen, they spoke nonsense, perfectly aware that they 
find were in no danger whatever of being attacked by Orangemen 
0-fam in that green and yellow part of the county. * Longford was 
thifimm crowded with yeomanry of the various corps, (Jackeens and 
‘hfe Buckeens included) and with the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood who had flocked thither for protection. With great 
omfean difficulty the poor Edgeworth-town infantry (poor, indeed, in 
the estimation of the loyalists!) found lodgings.” Eleven of 
the liberales of Edgeworth-town House were packed together 
into two rooms as a matter of particular favour, where, the 
biographer says, they were thankful to find themselves. 


wert 


“« Our house,’ continues Miss Edgeworth, ‘* being saved by the 
rebels created jealousy and suspicion in the minds of many who saw 
every thing through the mist of party prejudice. The dislike to my 
father’s corps of yeomanry appeared every hour more strong. He 
saw the consequences, that might arise from the slightest breaking 
out of quarrel, It was not possible for him to send his men, uxarmed 
as they still were, to their homes, lest they should be destroyed by the 
rebels, (with whom they would have been quite at home) yet the officers 
of the other corps (evidently afraid of their treachery) wished to have 
them sent out of the town, and to this effect joined in a memorial to 
government. Some of these officers disliked my father from election- 
eering interests, others from his not having kept up an acquaintance 
with them ; and others not knowing him in the least, were misled 
by party reports and misrepresentations.” , 


In the mean time, an express arrived late one night with the 
hews that the French, who were rapidly advancing, were within 
a few miles of the town of Longford. A panic seized the 
people. He undertook, very cunningly, to defend the gaol— 
his offer was gladly accepted by those who thought it the fittest 
place for him. and he slept there that night. 

Miss Edgeworth’s narrative becomes so much confused in 
the relation of this part of “her father’s history, as is usual with 
those cunning persons who aim at putting the best face to an 
§ ‘ndifferent story. But we must regulate it for her, thus—Her 
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father’s aid in Longford was despised by the garrison, and he 
went into the gaol for his personal safety, which, from the ea- 
cessive folly and duplicity of his conduet, was in almost equal 
danger from both parties. In the gaol he was suspected to have 
_ illuminated, in the telegraphic style, a window which looked 
towards the quarter from which the French army was supposed 
to be advancing against the town. The Protestants naturally 
supposed that this light was a beacon to direct the enemy to 
them, and the consequence was, that on the news of the vic- 
tory arriving next day, their fury broke out in a most tremen- 
dous manner against the unfortunate Frenchified telegraphic 
philosopher. One of his sons had climbed up to the top of the 
session's house with a telescope, for the purpose of looking out 
for the approaching army, while his father, as is stated, by the 
request of the commanding officer, rode out to reconnoitre. 


‘« We,” says his daughter, (meaning the rest of the family) ‘* were 
waiting the result, in one of the upper sitting rooms of the inn 
which fronted the street. We heard a loud shout, and going to the 
window we saw the people throwing up their hats, and heard huzzas ; 
an express arrived that the French and the rebels had been beaten at 
Ballinamuck, and that fifteen hundred rebels and French were killed, 
and that the French generals and officers were prisoners, (there were 
but seven hundred rebels killed at Ballinamuck, and not five French- 
men.) ‘*‘ We were impatient for my father, when we heard this 
joyful news ; he had not yet returned, and we looked out of the win- 
dows in hopes of seeing him, but we could only see a great number of 
people of the town shaking hands witheach other. ‘This lasted a few 
minutes, and then the crowd gathered in silence round one man, 
who spoke with angry vehemence and gesticulation, stamping and 
frequently wiping his. forehead. We thought he was a mountebank 
haranguing the populace, till we saw that he wore an uniform. 
Listening with curiosity to hear what he was saying, we observed that 
he looked up towards us, and we thought we heard him pronounce 
the names of my father and brother in tones of insult. , We would 
scarcely believe what we heard him say. Pointing up to the top of 
the court house, he exclaimed ‘ that young Edgeworth ought to be 
dragged.from the top of that house,’ our housekeeper burst into the 
room, so much terrified that she could hardly speak. My master 
ma'am ! It is all against my master, the mob say they will tear him 
to pieces, if they Catch hold of him. They say he's traitor, that he 
illuminated the gaol to deliver it up to the French. No words caf 
give an idea of our astonishment, illuminated ! what could be meant 
by the gaol’s being illuminated? My father had literally but two 
farthing candles, by the light of which he was reading the newspapet 
late the preceding night. These, however, were said to be signals 
for the enemy! the absurdity of the whole was so glaring that we 
could scarcely conceive the danger to be real, but our pale landlady’s 
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fears were urgent, she dreaded that her house would be pulled down. . 
We found that the danger was not the less because the accusation was 
false : on the contrary, it was in great proportion to its absurdity ; 
for the people who could be at once under such perversion of intellects. 
(the whole of the respectable yeomanry of the county of Longford) 
and such an illusion of their senses, must indeed be in a state of 
frenzy. : } 

" The crowd had by this time removed from before the window ; 
but we heard that they were gone to thatend of the town through 
which they expected Mr. Edgeworth to return. We wrote immedi- 
ately to the commanding officer informing him of what we had 
heard, and requesting his advice and assistance. He came to 
us, and recommended that we should send a messenger to warn Mr. 
Edgeworth of his danger, and to request that he would not return to 
Longford that day, adding, that in consequence of the rejoicings for 
the victory, his men would probably be all drunk in a few hours, 
and that he could not answer for them. ‘This officer, a captain of 
yeomanry, was a good natured but inefficient man, who spoke under 
considerable nervous agitation, and seemed desirous to do all he could 
but not to be able to do any thing. We wrote a note instantly and 
with difficulty found a man who undertook to convey it. It was to 
be carried to meet him on one road, and Mrs. Edgeworth and [I 
determined to drive out to meet him on the other. We made our 
way down a back staircase into the Inn yard where the carriage was 
ready. Several gentlemen spoke to us as we got into the carriage, 
begging us not to be alarmed, and the commanding officer and the 
sovereign of Longford walked by the side of the carriage through the 
town ; and as the mob believed that we were going away not to return, 
we got through without molestation. We went afew miles on the 
toad towards Edgeworth town, till we heard that my father had passed 
by, half an hour before, with an officer of Lord Cornwallis’s army, 
and that they had taken a short cut into Longford by another entrance, 
Most fortunately not that at which an armed mol had assembled 
expecting the object of their fury. Seeing him. return to the inn 
with an officer of the king’s army, they imagined, as we_ were after- 
wards told, that.he was brought back a prisoner and they were 
satisfied. In the evening my father asked a Major Eustace, whodined 
with us, to take a walk-swith him through the town to the barrack 
yard to the evening parade, (quere, under his circumstances, what 
man in his senses would have done so?) and we saw them go out 
together without the slightest apprehension. We remained at the inn, 
Nothing now seemed to be thought of but rejoicing fer the victory. 
Candles were preparing for the illamination ; waiters, chambermaids, 
landladys, all hands were busy scooping turnips and potatoes for candles 
sticks, tostand in every pane of every loyal window. _ 

“Inthe midst of this preparation, about half an hour. after my father 
had left us, we heard a great uproar in the street, At first we thought 
the shouts were only rejoicing for the victory, but as they came nearer 
we heard screechings and yellings indescribably horrible. A mob had 
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gathered at the gates of the barrack yard, joined by. many soldiers of 
the yeomanry on leaving parade, and followed Major Eustace and. my 
father from the barracks. The mob had not contented themselves 
with the horrid yells that we had heard, but had been pelting them 
with hard turf, stones, and brick-bats. From one of these my father 
received a blow on the side of the head, which came with such force 
as to stagger and almost to stun him ; but he kept himself from failing, 
knowing, that if he once fell, be should be trampled under foot.” 


He was then rescued by some of the “ Buckeen,” or * Jac- 
keen”’ officers of yeomanry, whom his grateful daughter stig- 
matizes in his memoirs as the upstarts who kept down the poor 
Catholic patriots of: Edgeworth-town. 

We have beef? tempted to dwell upon this singular occar- 
rence to a greater length than we could well spare to the detail 
and consideration of it, because it bears so directly upon the 
history of these awful times, and affords so clear an illustration 
of the extreme folly of such a line of conduct as must indubi- | 
tably have been the cause of Mr. Edgeworth’s being thus igno- 
miniously treated in the hour of heartfelt joy and exultation by 
the brave and highly respectable Protestant yeomanry of a 
county, which he had but a short time before ventured to can- 
vas, in the fond hope of being elected one of the members to 
represent it in the Irish Parliament, and by men, too, who 
would have most highly revered him, had he not shamefully 
abandoned the constitutional principles of his Protestant an- 
cestors. 

‘We have little more to add to our observations on these me- 
lancholy memoirs, than to express our regret at not perceiving 
by them that Mr. Edgeworth’s death-bed. scene exhibited any 
greater appearance of religious feeling than those of the ad- 
mired Honora, or his confident mother, who claimed happiness 
in heaven as a right due to her sufferings upon earth. ‘* Qualis 
vita—finis ita.” —Not a syllable of répentance, or belief on the 
merciful Redeemer of sinners—no mention of the clergyman 
who attended at his dying moment, or his funeral. No con- 
tradiction of the dreadful rumour that he refused clerical | 
_ attendance with scorn, observing, that ‘ the philosophy which 
had borne hig up thyough life would support him in death” ! !! 
Not a syllable of this kind—but, on the contrary, in a letter 
stated to have been written to a Lady Romilly, on the Sth of 
June, 1817, we find that he joked about letters from the dead 
to the living, and told her Ladyship that superstition and Ingotry 
press upon the enfeebled mind and enhance the instinctive fear ¥ 
death. * If,” said he, in this letter, which was written bet 
five days before his death, “a careful retrospect be made of 
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former life ; if the faults which we have committed strike us 
with regret, and if we sincerely believe that we should avoid 
them were we to live over again, and if, upon the whole, we feel 
internal conviction that we have exerted our faculties in the 
discharge of our domestic duties, and, as far as it has been in 
our power, for the public good, I do believe that the descent to 
the grave, if we can escape bodily pain, may resemble sinking 
intoa sweet sleep.” P. 446. If this be the language, and 
these the sentiments of a christian on the approach of death, 
then may christianity be truly deemed as “ old as the creation,” 
and already as universal as the natural religion of the Hindoo 
or South American, and Plato, and Mahomet, “and Rousseau, 
and Gibbon, may be denominated Christiafis.. Awful in the 
extreme appears to us the approach of Saéh'a Weep ; and, by 
the way, the word reminds us of the resolution’ of the French 
infidel philosophers, that ‘* death was an eternal sleep ;” but in 
that sleep ‘* some dreams may come,” and therefore we may 
observe of this volatile man’s courage on this melancholy 
occasion, in the words of St. Augustine on a similar one— 
Fortitudo ista non sanitates sed insanie nam at phrenetices nihil 
fortius. Sed quanto majores vires tanto mors (et quernam 
mors!!!) vicinior. In this gentleman’s last hours. we are 
told that his bodily sufferings subsided, and that in the most 
serene and happy state, he said, before he sunk into that sleep 
from which he never wakened, ‘* I die with soft feelings of 
gratitude to my friends, and submission to the God who made 
me. Here again we are disappointed in the hope of meeting 
some indication of christian principles in the dying man—for 
these words would have been as characteristic of Hume, or 
any other deist, as of a professor of the christian faith, whose 
distinguishing marks are humiliation for sin, and firm reliance 
on the all-sufficient atonement of Christ. ‘These observations 
may be deemed inquisitorial, perhaps severe ; but it will be 
remembered, that the legitimate end of biography is the ex- 
ample exhibited by the memoirs submitted to the public, and 
it must be taken into the account, that the memoirs under 
review are those of a man, who, with the aid of his daughter, 
also the writer of half, and the publisher of the whole of these 
documents, have undertaken to new-model the system of edu- 
cation in this christian empire. Their system has been for 
some time before the public, and, according to Dr. Rees’s 
observation, in his Cyclopedia, it exhibits a striking and la- 
mentable deficiency in every thing like religious principle, 
lhe same deficiency has been long observable in every work 
that has issued from the Edgeworth-town school, from Castle. 
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rackrent tothe comic dramas, but in none more -conspicuously 
than in these memoirs, in which a man is held up to admira- 
tion for very frivolous accomplishments, the idle. occupancy of 
the Will Wimble of the nineteenth century—the indefatigable 
efforts of a superficial Jack. of-all-trades in the pursuit of no- 
toriety—while the disgusting parts of his character, his disre- 
gard of divine and human law by an incestuous marriage—his 
mischievous politics, and his heathen-like death, are all detailed 
with the most disgusting prolixity by himself or his daughter, 
and some of them attempted to be justified, and held up for 
imitation to the rising generation, ‘ Our private tenets,” says 
Mr. Edgeworth, in his reply to the just observation of Doctor 
Rees, already mentioned, ‘are of little consequence to the 
public.” P.405. This might be the case, had these people 
not intermeddled in the education of youth, if they had con- 
fined their lucubrations to descriptions of Irish vulgarity and 
rascality, to delineations of the comic dramas by Ribbonmen 
in the bog of Allen, or even to the manceuvring of the Hiber- 
nian dames of high degree in the science of entrapping squi- 
reens for their daughters ; but when these people construct 
and intrude upon the public a system of practical education, 
exhibiting marked and studied deficiency in religious principle, 
inducing men to educate their offspring in ignorance of the 
christian faith, in disregard of the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, it is time for the watchmen of the literature of this 
christian country to enter their protest against the mischievous 
writings of such people, and to. warn the public against the 
ison of them. ‘The private tenets of those who write on the 
Important subject of education, must be of infinite conse- 
quence to those who read their books, and suffer themselves 
to be guided by them in the nature and degree of instruction 
which their children are to receive ; for, if these tenets should 
unfortunately be those of unitarianism, or any other species of 
infidelity, the leaven would operate irresistibly on the whole 
_ Iump of their productions, so that even the absence of their 
religious principles might be deemed a comparative blessing. 
Mr. Edgeworth did not condescend to explain his religious 
rinciples in his reply to Dr. Rees—that question ‘the parried ; 
ut they had been long before much more than guessed at by 
those who were able to distinguish leavened from unleavened 
bread. We dread fanaticism (said he) and intolerance. This 
Jaudable apprehension he might have indulged himself in 
without exhibiting in his System of Practical Education @ 
marked deficiency of every thing like religious principle. He 
appeals in his defence, if such it may be called, to the part he 
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took:as ‘a Commissioner of the Board of Education in lreland, 
one of whose achievements he triumphantly announces to-have 
been the abandonment of the system of proselytism, (conver- 
sion of the Papists to the christian faith of the realm.) In 
one of the reports he drew up in this capacity, he combats, 
most unsuccessfully, the opinion, sanctioned by. the highest 
authority, * that whatever a good parent of the higher ranks 
should do for the religious instruction of his own children, 
should be done for the poor,” and this he attempts to controvert 
on the grounds of apprehension, that if the poor were pre- 
pared by education to dispute against the errors of Popery, a 
swarm of sectaries might burst from their hive. 

In this way of reasoning our efforts to educate the poor are 
all mischievous ; for, by enabling them to read, they may gene- 
rate swarms of ‘sectaries, even the worst kind of sectaries, uni- 
tarian infidels. If it be true that the poor ought not tobe 
instructed in these points of the christian faith, which the Ro- 
mish clergy endeavour to controvert, it has been very injudi- 
cious to oblige all the bishops and clergy of the national 
church to vow, in the most solemn manner, at consecration 
and ordination, to be ready, with all faithful diligence, to ban- 
ish and drive away all erroneous doctrines from the people 
committed to their care; and the fortieth canon mischievously 
enjoins every Protestant clergyman to labour diligently, from 
time to time, with the Popish recusants of his parish, to 
reclaim them from their errors. 

In Mr. Edgeworth’s letter, as a commissioner of education, 
to his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, he illegally, and 
very indecorously denominates the Popish titular prelates Ca- 
tholic Bishops, as if he had not been in the act of writing to a 
Catholic Archbishop in the true sense of the word. In ano- 
ther state of the church this would have been deemed a studied 
insult, punishable by law; and until the established religion 
of the Empire shall be protected from such insolent aggres- 
sion, as all the established churches on the continent of Eu- 
tope are, we may expect nothing elise than an abundant 
increase of superstition, sectarianism, and infidelity, as a direct 
consequence of either of the two former evils. In the same 
curious epistle on the subject of education, he presumes to tell 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the Primate of all Ireland, that it 
would be inconsistent with the clerical character (loquitur sen- 
lentias carnifex) and that christian charity which ought to dis- 
tinguish all the ministers of the gospel, for the Protestant 
Bishops and clergy to decline acting-along with those Popish’ 
ecclesiastics whose known object is to corrupt the minds of 
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youth, by an erroneous education, from whose schools the holy 
scriptures are to be excluded, and who have been long strug- 
gling to obtain the privilege of poisoning the minds of the 
children of our peasantry by fatally erroneous doctrines, taught 
tothem along with their alphabet. How Mr. Edgeworth in- 
tended that the Protestant Bishops and Clergy should act 
along with these energetic propagators of the errors of Popery, 
does not appear from this curious document, except we may 
be permitted to draw some conclusion from his announcing to 
the Primate in it, that the tract called the Protestant Catechism 
had been.entirely discarded from the Protestant charter schools! ! ! 
The following extracts from the charter for erecting these 
Protestant schools in Ireland, dated the 24th of October, 1733, 
may serve to explain the necessity for the establishment of the 
Incorporated Society in Ireland, and it will remain for the libe- 
rales of the present day to prove, that the same causes no 
longer existing, it has been wise to intercept the usual parlia- 
mentary grant made to it, as has been lately done, to the deep 
mortification and serious alarm of the Protestants in Ireland. 
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‘© Forasmuch as we have received information by the petition of the 
Lord Primate, Lord Chancellor, Archbishops, Noblemen, Bishops, 
Judges, Gentry, and Clergy, of our kingdom of Ireland, that in 
many parts of our said kingdom there are great tracts of mountains 
and coarse land, of ten, twenty, and thirty miles in length, and of 
considerable breadth almost entirely inhabited by Papists, and that in 
most parts of the same, and more especially in the province of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, the Papists far exceed the Protestants: of 
all denominations in number. That the generality of Popish natives 
appear to have very little sense or knowledge of religion ; but what 
they implicitly take from their clergy, to whose guidance in such 
matters they seem to give themselves up, and are thereby kept not 
only in gross ignorance, but also in great disaffection to our person 
and government. So that if some effectual method be not made use 
of to instruct these great numbers of people in the principles of true 
religion and loyalty, there is little prospect but that superstition and 
idolatry and disaffection to us and our royal posterity will from 
generation to generation, be propagated among them. That among 
the ways proper to be taken for converting and civilizing the said 
deluded persons, and-bringing them, through the blessing of God, 
in time to be good christians and faithful subjects, one of the most 
necessary, and without which all others are likely to prove ineffectual, 
has always been thought to be the erecting and establishing a sufb- 
cient number of English Protestant schools, wherein the children of 
the Irish natives may be instructed in the Englic* tongue and the 
fundamental principals of true religion.” 
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principles as a commissioner of the Board of Education in 


Ireland. It should not be supposed, says he, in his letter to 
the Lord Primate, that a man’s life cannot be in the right, 
whose tenets are in the wrong. Here we have an opinion in 
the spirit of Bolinbroke, or Rousseau, and almost.a plagiarism 
from Pope’s infidel Essay on Man— | 


«¢ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


He also stated, in his reply to Doctor Rees, that * he decli- 
ned introducing into his work on Practical Education, the awful 
ideas Of God’s superintendence on puerile occasions.” Here 
it would be desirable to know what he deemed puerile occasions. 
We are told by the highest authority that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther comprehends, pervades, sustains, and governs all things; that 
his holy eyeis over all his works, without overlooking the minutest 
of them ; that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his 
divine permission ; that the very hairs of our head are num- 
bered. Is this, then, a sufficient apology for the lamentable 
deficiency of every thing like religious principle in the Edge- 
worth-town system of practical education ? In. this lame apo-. 
logy we have a miserable piece of epicurean philosophy substi- 
tuted for an argument—“ Securum. Deos agere evum,”—and 
this alone is quite sufficient to convict the system of practical 
infidelity. . Weare told, moreover, by his daughter, that many 
distinguished members of the established church, and some of 
our dignitaries, too, honoured Mr. Edgeworth with their es- 
teem and private friendship, which could not have been the 
case had they believed him to be either an open or concealed 
enemy to christianity. ‘This, however, proves nothing more 
than that a man’s private acquaintances, often miscalled 
friends, frequently forbear to use those freedoms of remon- 
strance which genuine friendship would dictate. No acquain- 
tances or friends a man could-boast of would serve as legiti- 
mate apologies for his disregard of religious principles in a 
System of Practical Education committed to the press, and 
published to the world for general adoption ; and this very 
apology should serve to teach men of high station to be very 
careful of forming an acquaintance which may be construed 
into an esteem and friendship for men of ineorreet lives, 
or unsound principles, as they may, on this occasion, per- 
ceive what a dangerous use may be made of. such apparent 
lukewarmness in those who ought to have no fellowship with 
men of that description, but ought rather to reprove them. 
lhe apologist also adds, that Mr. Edgeworth, in his magiste- 
tal capacity, always administered an oath solemnly. So did 
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the heathen administrators of oaths; and she tells us that, 
when party bigotry excluded a Popish priest from a condemned 
criminal, he went to the county gaol and heard the culprit’s 
confession, on which she ludicrously informs us the poor Ca- 
tholic believed his salvation depended. We should, however, 
be inclined to doubt the authenticity of the authority on which 
this proof had been given; for, in the first place, for many, 
very many years back, Popish chaplains are not only allowed to 
visit all the gaols in Ireland, but are paid a regular salary for 
doing so, and secondly, we suspect that the Popish devotee 
would, on this occasion, question the validiiy of his confessor’s 
orders. | 

Bit it is vain to waste time in proving what is obvious, 
Who does not perceive the most miserable self-delusion and 
sophistry in these apologies, and more particularly in the ab- 
surd conclusion of them. ‘* My father,” says the lady, * did 
more good to the cause of rELIGion!!!—of virtug}!!— 
and civit PEACE!!! in Ireland, than could have been 
effected by the most rigid disciplinarian, or by the most furious 
zealot.” ‘The nature of these services it will be difficult to 
ascertain from any detail of them in his memoirs, from which 
more than one of his disservices in each of these three im- 
portant points might, with no small advantage to his posthu- 
mous fame, have been kept from the public eye, to which he 
had exhibited himself before in no advantageous point of view. 
And we all know that a man might be religious, and loyal, and 
patriotic, and fabricate a system of practical education, not 
«* Jamentably deficient in every thing like religious principle,” 
without being a rigid disciplinarian, or a furious zealot. 

*¢ It remains,” says Miss Edgeworth, ** with his children to 
honour his memory.” What honour she has conferred upon 
it by publishing these dull and nauseous details of his frivolous 
life, will be duly estimated by a discerning public at a time 
when the attention of mankind is so very generally turned to 
subjects of more importance, both here and hereafter, than 
those treated of in these heavy volumes. When waggery and 
whiggery, and minute details of Irish vulgarity, have palled 
upon the surfeited appetite, and excite no other sensations 
than those of indescribable disgust. We would, therefore, in 
conclusion, advise the editor of this unfortunate work, whom 
we really consider to be a paragon of prudence and propriety, 
considering the school in which she was bred, and the examples 
exhibited before her in youth, to turn her thoughts, as she de- 
clines into the vale of life, to more sublime subjects than those 
which have hitherto almost exclusively occupied them, more 
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particularly in her two latest publications, which may be deemed 
utter failures. In the mean time, we would most earnestly 
recommend her to peruse, with the humble, docile spirit:of a 
mind, willing to learn, before it presumes to teach, the 
scriptures, which are, it is to be hoped, no longer a prohibited 
volume at Edgeworth-town House. In these sacred records of 
Redeeming Love she may be happy enough to find the words of 
eternal life, which are able to make her wise unto salvation, 
and do more than a thousand arguments to prove that she 
hitherto most miserably wasted her fine talents, and that the 
wisest and safest use she can now make of them will be to 
imitate the unostentatious, but real piety of a West and a 
Trimmer, rather than the fooleries of Lady Morgan, raising her 
views at last to heaven, rather than directing them to that sink 
of iniquity, the metropolis of France, whither she is said to 
have lately gone in search of materials for some future lucu- 
rations on life and manners. 


Le ——d 


An Essay on the Origin and Purity of the Primitive Church of 
the British Isles, and its independence upon the Church of 
Rome. By the Rev. W. Hales, D. D. Rector of Killesan- - 
dra, &c. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place. 





(Concluded from p. 32.) 


Remarks onthe Western Travels of St. Paul, as an evidence of 
the truth of Christianity, and an argument of Prescription 
against the Supremacy of the Pope and of the Church of: 
Rome. To which are added, Pererius’s two Dissertations on 
St. Paul’s Journey to Spain. By the Bishop of St. David’s. 
Priestley, Holborn. 1820. 


De Pauli Apostoli Itinere in Hispaniam Disputationes Due 
Auctore Pererio Valentino. Priestley, Holborn. 1819. 


In our number for September we endeavoured to prove from 
Josephus, that Cumanus was the Roman Governor of Judeea 
only one year, and we think the more the words of that histo- 
rian are examined, the more evident will that statement appear. 
This removes the objection drawn by Dr. Hales from St. Paul’s 
words, because thou hast been judge of this nation many years. 
And the following consideration might be added. In all na- 
tions it has ever been the policy not to permit any person 
remaining too long in an important command, lest he should 
connect himself with the people, and thus contrive a revolt, 
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Hence five years might be quite as long, or perhaps longer 
than the usual term, and therefore St. Paul might properly use 
the expression of many years. At any rate, he was recalle 
whether for mal-administration, or his time being expired, 
before the disgrace of Pallas, which took place in the second 
year of Nero. We insist upon it there is not the shadow of 
foundation for supposing that Pallas was ever restored again to 
favor to be found in any historical record, being besides an 
event totally opposite to what the habits of the various parties 
concerned would lead one to expect. On these considerations, 
therefore, we formed our conclusion in opposition to Dr. H. 
that St. Paul’s first imprisonment ended in A. D. 58. 

Since the first part of this review went to the press we re- 
ceived Remarks on the Western Travels of St. Paul, by the 
Bishop of St. David’s, together with Pererius’s two Disserta- 
tions on St. Paul’s Journey to Spain. In the first the learned 
author shews that Dr. Hales avoids, rather than fairly meets, 
the authorities on which St. Paul’s visit to Britain is built ; 
and, as his Lordship has placed the question, and the mode by 
which it must be decided, in a very clear light, the passage 
being short, we will give it to our readers. 


¥ ‘* This section you entitle, ‘ unfounded traditions respecting the 
arigin of the British and Irish Churches.’ By a well-founded tradition, 
I understand the transmitted relation of eye-witnesses, or cotemporary 
authorities, or of grave and diserning judges, who lived near the time 
of the facts related, or who have had access to authentic records. 
Within this description I comprehend Clemens Romanus, Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. Unfounded traditions I conceive 
to be the relations of writers, who lived in periods remote from the 
transaction, which they describe w'thout the authority of preceding 
writers, or of well-accredited and authentic records ; such especially 
as the traditions respecting the primitive church, which made their 
first appearance in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In this class | 
should place Franciscus Irenicus, Constantius Ghinnius, Adso, &c. 
By including in the section of unfounded traditions-the five. great 
names already mentioned, you assume the point which your view ol 
the subject requires to be proved. | 

«* You commence your objections to the authorities, which I bring 
for my persuasion, that St. Paul preached the gospel in Britain, by 
stating ¢éhat, as my main subject, which is a mere incidental conjecture 
appended to it : ‘ The Bishop maintains (with Usher) that St. Pau! 
established a form of church government in Britain; and that he 
appointed Aristobulus (noticed by the Apostle, Rom. xvi. 10.) to be 
the first Bishop of Britain upon the authority of the Greek Men#a 
and of Dorotheus.’ Tracts, &c. pp. 55, 70. 

“* To support this authority, his lordship produces a considerable 
number of vouchers ; Clemens Romanus, Eusebius, Jerome, ‘Theodo- 
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rec, &c. among the fathers, and two British records.’ pp. 3, 23, 70 
—73. ' 

4 The first of these paragraphs is certainly out of its place here; 
for what I have said of St. Paul's. conjectured appointment of. Aristo-~ 
bulus, as the first British bishop, dues not rest on any’ one of the 
authorities enumerated in the second paragraph, but is mefely an 
incidental application to St. Paul of what Simeon Metaphrates’says 
erroneously of St. Peter. , | 

‘© My main purpose is to prove from the most ancient authorities, 
that St. Paul preached the gospel in the west, andin Britain. You 
can disprove it only by similar authorities. Bat in p. 71, you assume, 
without any authortty, that ‘ St. Paul’s travels were confined to the 
southern parts within the precincts of the Roman empire. A single 
ancient authority, which says that St. Paul’s travels were confined to 
the southern parts, would have been of some value to compare with the 
numerous vouchers (all the fathers, according to Cappellus) for the 
western journey. But you quote none.” 


It is afterwards shewn that the wesi, the utmost bounds of the 
west, &c. were not rhetorical, bat the usual denomination 
among the ancients of these British isles. This is, indeed, so 
well known, that nothing but the usual affection for one’s own 
hypothesis would have led the good Doctor to dispute it. Of 
this love Dr. Hales gives another very strong instance, which 
forcibly struck us upon our first perusal of his volume, and we 
shall give the Bishop’s sketch of it, he only premising that Dr. 
Hales, to prove the early conversion of Ireland to the christian 
faith, supposes Mansuetus, a disciple of St. Peter, and an Irish- 
man, to have been her first apostle. 


‘¢ You find it said, indeed, (p. 121.) in writers of the tenth and 
eleventh centures, that ‘ an Irishman of noble family, called Afan- 
suetus, became a disciple of St. Peter, and was sent by him to preach 
the gospel in Lorraine.’ We have here a testimony of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, which you do not place under the head of un- 
founded traditions, but accept as authentic evidence, and, as~such, 
make it the ground of inference, that the disciples of Mansuetus might 
have introduced christianity into Ireland. ‘ Nor is it likely, that 
Mansuetus neglected his native country. We seem warranted, there- 
fore, to conclude, that christianity might have Leen introduced into 
[reland by the disciplesof Mansuetus, not long after-his own conver- 
sion.’ In this supposed expedition there appears to me to be quite as 
much poetry, as in Venantius Fortunatus's 


Transit et Oceanum, vel qua patet insula portum, 
Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima Tuute, 


and much less authority. Thetenth and eleventh centuries were so 
lull of Papal forgeries, that the very existence of Mansuetus, if not 
recorded by some writers of the three or four first centuries, is as 
problematical as the fictions of Simeon Metaphrates, or the donation 
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of Constantine, ot the Decretal Epistles. St. Paul, then, I still 
eonclude from the testimony of Clemens and Eusebius, respecting the 
extent of the apostle’s travels, and the apostolical origin of the British 
church, preached the gospel in the British Isles; and that he might 
have come to Ireland from Spain.”’ Gs 


_ How much this srogyn has drawn the Doctor to prefer a mo- 
dern and most weak tradition to one ancient and strongly su 
ported, every one will perceive. ! 

As St. Paul’s intended journey to Spain, which he speaks of 
in the epistle to the Romans, is supposed to be connected with 
his voyage to Britain, the advocates for the last generally en- 
deavour to establish the first. To this we ofve the publication 
of the two Dissertations by Pererius, who was a contemporary 
with Baronius, and lived in the sixteenth century. But, as the 
Bishop observes, the theological works of that writer are very 
rare in this country, these are printed from a copy in the 
library of the Chapter House at Chichester, under the super- 
intendence of.the Dean. From them we learn that the evi- 
dence in favour: ofthe journey much’ exceeds the evidence 
against it, and as this is the most material part of the disserta- 
tions, which we cannot give at length, we hope our readers will 
be satisfied with the names of those whose works. are quoted 
by Pererius, without citing the quotations themselves. 


TESTIMONIA A PERERIO CITATA. 
Pro Pauli itinere in Hispaniam. 


Hieronymus, . Sophronius Hieros, 
Hippolytus, : Gregorius Papa, 
Athanasius, Beda, ) 
Cyrillus Hieros, Martyrologia, 
Epiphanius, Anselmus, 
Chrysostomus, Thostatus, 
Theodoretus, Baronius. 
Contra Pauli iter in Hispaniam. 
. Thomas Aquinas, Domuinicus Soto, 


Gelasius Papa apud Gratian, Innocentius Papa. 


If, on a subject of this nature, we must be decided by the 
evidence, it is hardly necessary to say that the scale Rrepode: 
rates so completely in favour of the journey, as to render far- 
ther disquisition on our part unnecessary.’ We therefore. shall 
here take leave of that part of our subject, and - proceed to 
notice the remainder of Dr. Hales’s volume. 

We shall not here plunge ourselves and our readers into any 
discussion of Irish antiquities, having never examined the 
Milesian manuscripts. Nor are.-we certain that we always 
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‘eomprehend the Doctor when lié treats on this interesting sub 


ject. Thus, in p. 257 we have “ Kilmallock, a town in 
county of Limerick, and province of Munster, or Kil-mal 
i.e. the Temple of Maloch, where are the ruins of a fii 
abbey, and a street of superb houses, the most magnificent’ 
be seen in Munster, and of the remotest antiquity.” Is, then, 
the abbey, or the houses only, of the remotest antiquity ? Se 

Killesandra, the Doctor’s: residence, is a Sanscrit word, being 
properly . Killa Chandra, the . Temple of the:Moon.' “No word 
can withstand. the magical powers of the expert linguist.. Bé- 
ing resolved into its component parts, then trace one to the 
Sanscrit, another to the Celtic, and a third to the Pérsian; it 
will be hard indeed if you carinot deduce from the combined 
result a notable signification. . Omitting, therefore, such 
recondite pursuits, .we. shall. lay before our readers the intro- 
duction of idolatry into Ireland, as related in the authentic 
annals of the four masters. 








‘* The following curious description of their mode of worship: is 
given in the Annals of the Four Masters,-ann. mundi 3656, or B. C. 
296,* in their. account: of ‘Tigernach, king of Jreland, who first 
made an image, and introduced idolatry atthat time. ‘ On the night 
of Samhin, Tigernach, with the men and women of Ireland, prayed 
to the idol Crom-cruagh so devoutly, when they fell down and 
worshipped it, that they broke their knees, their elbows, and their 
noses. wounded their foreheads, and cut their cheeks, so that the 
blood gushed out.’ O'Cower, Prol. i. p.22. How remarkably does 
this Jrish account. correspond with the Scriptural, of the worshippers 
of Baal, in Elijak's. days! .2 Kings, xviii.. The catastrophe. also 
was similar : for we learn. frott,. O'Flaherty, in bis -Ogygia,..that 
‘ Tigernmagh, king of Irelatid, and the introducer of. the worship of 
idols, the bundsedth year after thé landing of the Milesians (from 
Spein,] while. he was sacrificing to the principal-idol of Ireland, 
called Crom-eru@h, at. the beginnitg of the winter half year, perished, 
or was slain, with an immense multitude of people, at ‘ the. field of 
Adoration,’ i3 Breffny, county of Cavan, looking.towards Connaught ; 
thence called Moy-sleucht, ‘ the fiéld of slaughter.’ ” 


However, on the history of. St. Patrick, who lived in more 
modern times, we have a great deal of very curious matter, in 
the selection of which the Doctor has well discriminated be- 





.% 


* “© The Irish Chronologers, Gildas, Coemhain, Tigernach, &c. 

counted 3952 yeasts from the creation of the world to the vulgar 

Christian era, neatly agreeing with Scaliger, 3950, but differing from 

Petavius 3984 yeats, and from Usher years, See O'Conor, Prol. 

ii; pp. 85, 38, comiie h : : 
No. 270, Vol. 59, November, 1820. R 
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tween truth and fiction, excepting that, in his zeal for St, 
Bridgett, he supposes nunneries in Ireland about the middle of 
the fifth century. The intent of this investigation is to shew 
the early opposition made in these islands to Romish usurpa- 
tions, We might here enlarge to the mutual satisfaction of 
ourselves and our readers, but we would rather refer to the 
voluine, giving only a few passages which are more particu- 
larly curious. The first occurs in p. 219. | 


‘* In what detestation the arrogant claims and encroachments of 
Papal Rome were held, in Wales especially, we learn from the poem 
of Taliessin, the bard, who flourished about A. D. 620, accordin 
to Usher. } 


“© © Woe be that priest, yborn, 

That will not cleanly weed his corn, 
And preach his charge among ; 

Woe be to that shepherd, I say, 

That will not watch his fold alway, 
As to his office doth belong ; 

- Woe be to him that doth not keep 

From Romish wolves his erring sheep, 

With staff and weapon strong. 


2. - 


«* ¢ What is the name of the Porter [of Heaven ?} 
Who is the Jntercessor ? 
The great and beneficent Son of Mary.’ 


“ At length, in the course of the eighth century, the Jrisk and 
Picts were prevailed on, principally by 4damnanus, to conform to the 
Romish usage in these points ; and the Britons, in the course of the 
ninth. The question, however, was still kept afloat ; for in the days 
of Methodius, patriarch of Constantinople, A. D, 842, ‘ certain 
clergy, who dwelt in the isles of the Ocean, and the utmost bordersof 
the babitable world, are said to have repaired thither, to enquiresome 
ecclesiastical traditions, and the perfect and exact computation’ of 
Easter ; as we learn from the Greek writers of Chrysostom's life : 
they evidently preferring the authority of the Greek church to the 
Roman.’—Usher's Religion of the Ancient Irish, chap. x. p. 110, 111. 

6. The Romanisis boast of the great success of Austin in convert- 
ing the Pagan Saxons to Christianity ; for which he was rewarded 
with the see of Canterbury ; but the principal merit of their con- 
version is due to the zealous labours of Jrish missionaries. In justice 
to them Primate Usher observes ( Ancient Religion of the Irish, p. 119): 
—‘ St. Aidan and St. Finan deserve to be honoured by the English 
nation with as venerable a remembrance as Austin the monk and +i 
followers ; for by the ministry of Aidan was the kingdom of. Nor 
thumberland recoverd from Paganism (whéreunto belonged then, 
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beside. the.shire of Northumberland, and the lands beyond it unto 
Edinburgh Frith, Cumbertand..also, and Westmoreland, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and the bishopric of Durham) ; and by the means of 
Finan, not only was the kingdom of the East Sarons (which con- 
tained Essex, Middlesex, and half of Hertfordshire) regained, but 
also the Jarge kingdony of Mercia, which comprehended under: it 
Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Worcestershire, Rutlandshire, Nor- 
thamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and the other half of Hertfordshire. 

“ « The Scottish (or Irish) that professed no subjection. to the 
church of Rome (proceeds Usher,) were they that sent preachers for 
the conversion of those countries, and ordained lishops to govern 
them; namely, Aidan, Finan, and Colman successively, for the 
kindom of Northumberland ; for the East Sasons, Cedd (brother to 
Ceaddn, the bishopof York) ; for the middle Angles, which inhabited 
Leicestershire, and the Mercians, Diuma (for ‘ the paucity of priests,’ 
saith Bede, ‘ constrained one bishop to be appointed over two 
people :’) and after him Cellach and Trumhere. 

“© And these, with their followers, notwithstanding their division 
from the church of Rome, for their extraordinary sanctity of life and 
painfulness of preaching the gospel (wherein they went far beyond 
those of the other side, Wilfrid and Cuthbert, &c. that afterwards 
thrust them out, and entered upon their labours) were exceedingly 
reverenced by all that knew them ; Aidan especially, who, although 
he would not keep Easter contrary to the manner of them that sent 
him (says Bede,) yet he was careful diligently to perform the works 
of faith, godliness, and love, according to the manner used by all 
godly men. Whereupon he was worthily beloved by all, even by 
them also who thought otherwise of Easter than he did; and was 
held in reverence, not only by them that were of meaner rank, but 
also by the bishops themselves, Honorius of Canterlury, and Felix 
of the East Angles. | 

“ This influence of Jrish Missionaries abundantly refutes the 
boastings of the Romanists, as to the extent of the conversions effected 
by their Missionaries in England. 


Thus we see how false are the claims of the Roman Court, 
and how little it did; in fact, contribute to the conversion of 
this country. But.the learned Doctor proves, from indisputable 
documents, the independence of the British churches through 
the Saxon line of princes, until the Norman conquest, when 
the Pope made the first inroad upon our liberties. Afterwards 
we have the various struggles against this encroaching spirit of 
Popery which took place from that era to the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, regularly recorded, with proper comments upon 
them, and we recommend a perusal of this part of the work 
to all requiring information on the subject. But we cannot 
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withhold the almost prophetic declaration of Parliament in‘ that 
reign, | 


- * And his parliament thus sagaciously: described the genuine 
spirit and effects of Popery :— 

‘© ¢ And from these causes, as ‘ bitter roots,’ we humbly offer. to 
your Majesty, that we foresee and fear very dangerous effects both to 
the church and state ; for, 1. The Popish religion is incompatible with 
vurs in respect‘of their positions : 2. It draweth with it an wnavoid- 
able dependency on foreign princes: 3. It openeth too wide a gap 
for popularity to any one that shall draw too greata party : 4.. It hath 
a restless spirit, and will strive by these gradations: if it once get 
but a connivance, it will press for 2 toleration ; if that should be 
obtained, they must have an equality ; from thence they will aspire 
to superiority, and will never rest till they get a subversion of the 
true religion.’ And by these gradations, indeed, the ‘ restless spirit 
of Popery hath striven,’ ever since its introduction af the Norman 
Conquest, down to the present day ! 

‘¢ Tt was not, however, without the most violent struggles, that 
the church and see of Rome were deprived of their - usurped 
supremacy.” 


The unremitting attempts made by Rome to recover their 
power here, has been the real cause of the troubles which 
this country formerly experienced. It has been frequently 
urged in this work, that many of our sects, particularly that of 
the Quakers, owed their rise to the Jesuits. We know some 
scarcely give credit to that opinion, although, with respect to 
the Quakers, it has been proved on oath. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten, that the bosom friend of the bigoted James the 
Second was William Penn, and that the father of their apolo- 
gist, Barclay, was librarian of the Vatican. We therefore lay 
before the public the following record, and we could add many 
corroborating circumstances. 


‘«* The machinations of the court of Rome were also fatally and 
successfully employed against the unfortunate Charles ; to which he 
fell a victim in 1648. The war between him and his puritanical par- 
fiament was principally fomented thereby. The following informa- 
tion, given in a confidential letter from Dr. Bramhall, bishop of 
Derry, to Primate Usher during his exile, and the 223d Letter in 
Usher's Life, p. 611, deserves to be recorded, from that scarce publi- 
cation :-— 

‘© © Most Reverend, 

«© « T thank God I do take my pilgrimage patiently, yet I cannot 
but.condole the change of the church and state of England ; and 
more in my pilgrimage than ever, because I dare not witness and 
declare to that straying jlock of our brethren in England, who have 
misled them, and who they are that feed them. But that your Lord- 
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ship may be more sensible of the church's calamities, and of .the 
dangers she is in of being ruined, if God be not merciful unto her, 
J have sent you a part of my. discoveries, and it is from credible 
hands ; having, at this present, so sure a messenger and so good an 
opportunity. ' 

«« «Tt plainly appears that in the year 1646, by order from Rome,. 
above a hundred of the Romish clergy where sent into England, con-. 
sisting of English, Scotch, and Irish, who had been educated in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain ; part of those within the several 
schools there appointed for their instruction. _ In.each of these Romish 
nurseries these scholars were taught several handicraft trades and 
callings, as their ingenuities were most bending, besides their orders. 
or functions of that church. : 

«© « When they return into England they are taught their lesson, 
(if any enquire from whence they come) that they were poor christians 
that formerly fled beyond sea for their religion's sake, and are now 
returned with glad news to enjoy their liberty of conscience. ——» 

« € The hundred men that went.over in 1646, were most of them: 
soldiers in the parliament's army, and were daily to correspond with 
those Romanists in our late king’s army that were Jately at Oxford, 
and pretended to fight for his sacred Majesty ; for at that time there 
were some Roman Catholics who did not know the design a contriving, 
against our church and state of England, 

«« « But the year following, 1647, many of these Romish orders 
who came over the year before, were in consultation together, know- 
ing each other ; and those of the ing’s party asking some, why 
they took with the parliament side ? and asking others, whether they 
were bewitched to turn Purtians? not. knowing the design : but at 
last secret Lulls and licences being produced by those of the parliament 
side, it was declared between them, there was no better design to 
confound the church of England, than by pretending liberty of con- 
science, It was argued then, ‘that England would be a second 
Holland, a commonwealth ; and if s0,.what would become of the 
king ?? It was answered, ‘ Would to God it were come to that point." 
It was again replied, ‘ Yourselves have preached so much against 
Rome and his holiness, that Rome and her. Romanists will be ‘little 
the better for the change :’ but it was answered, ‘ You shall have 
mass sufficient for a hundred thousand,.and the governors never the 
wiser.” Then some of the mercifullest of the Romanists said, ‘ This 
cannot be done unless the king die. Upon which argument the Romish 
orders thus licensed, and in the parliament army,: wrote unto their 
several convents, but especially to the Sorbonists, whether it may‘ be 
scrupled to make away our late godly king, and his Majesty his son ? 
our king and master, who, blessed be God, hath escaped their 
Romish snares laid for him: It was returned from the Sorbonists, 
‘ That it was lawful for Roman Catholics to work changes in govern~ 
ment for the mother-church's advancement ; and chiefly in an heretical 
kingdom ; and so lawfully make away the king.” 

‘‘ € Thus much, to my knowledge, have I seen and heard since 
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my leaving your Lordship, which I thought very requisite to inform. 
your Grace ; for myself would hardly have credited these things, had 
not mine eyes been sure evidence of the same. Let these things sleep 
within your gracious Lord’s breast, and not awake but upon sure 
grounds ; for this age can trust no man, there being so great fallacy 
among men. So tHe Lorp preserve your Lordship in health, for 
the nation’s good, and the benefit of your friends, which shal) be the 
prayers of ¢ Your humble servant, 

July 10, 1624. ‘J. Derensis.’ 

‘* This throws a new light on the proceedings of the Puritans 
of that age, in their little suspected coalition with the Papists to 
subvert the government. The same coalition has been renewed in 
the present age, and subsists, at this moment, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland !”” 


Notwithstanding any adverse circumstances, the Popes have 
never lost sight of their usurped power over these islands, and 
are extremely jealous of any attempts likely to prevent or re- 
tard its recovery. About fifty years ago the nuncio of Benedict 
the Fourteenth renewed and confirmed the most ohnoxious 
doctrines of Popery so far as civil obedience is concerned; 
and we wish that the advocates for the Papists would reflect 
on the following very important observation. Whilst these 
doctrines have been again and again ratified and confirmed by 
official documents and acknowledged authority, there has never 
been the slightest inclination to give them up shewn by the 
leading members of the Roman church. But as on this sub- 
ject we would avoid all declamation, and confine ourselves to 
indisputable facts, we here insert what Dr. Hales has so judi- 
ciously inserted among his proofs of Romish usurpation. 


‘¢ Afterwards, in 1768, when an oath of allegiance for the Jrish 
Roman Catholics in general, was in the contemplation of parliament, 
Monsignor Ghilini, the Nuncio of Pope Benedict XIV. at Brussels, 
wrote an official letter to each of the four titular archbishops of 
Ireland, which is recorded in the Hibernia Dominicana, Supplement, 
p. 925, ag literce veru aurece, cedrogue digna, ‘a letter truly golden, 
and worthy to be preserved in cedar ;’ of which the following isa 
copious extract :— 

‘© ¢ Most Illustrious and most Reverend Lord, 

“¢¢ My official duty towards the good Catholics of Ireland, compels 
and urges me to excite. your most illustrious Lordship's zeal, in ordet 
that we may conjointly study to counteract a most grievous mischief, 
which, as I have been informed, is prepared, and partly carried into 
execution, to the spirtéual detriment of that wretched, most numerous 
christian nation, Witnesses of the highest credibility have informed 
me, that a certain formulary of oath has been conceived by a heretic, 
and drawn up by the same heretie’s hand, (a copy of which | inclose :) 
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and that it is held out for the acceptance of Catholics, under this 
plausible: pretext: that if they refuse not. to take such an oath to 
government, they may reasonably expect that government will repeal 
and abrogate those penal laws under which they so long groan. And 
I bave been further informed, that someof the laity and ecclesiastics, 
and even bi ,- have not been ashamed, so imprudently, to. take 
it already ; and-alsa, that others are preparing to take it ; sothat.I am. 
apprehensive, a misregu/ation, so great and important, may spread so 
widely in a short time, as almost to become general. 

“ ¢ This new oath is reprehensible, upon several accounts, and 
unworthy of Catholie prelates ; but it is absolutely intolerable, if we 
consider the Declaration thereunto annexed, namely, of ‘ alomina- 
ting, and from the heart. detesting,’ the doctrine which is there 
declared ‘ abominable and pernicious’—([that ‘ no faith or promise: ts 
to be kept with heretics, or princes excommunicated; or that princes 
deprived by the Pope, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
by any other person whatsoever.') 

« « To your erudition it must be known, that ¢his doctrine, which 
is asserted to be ‘ detestable’ in the oath, is defended and maintained 
ly most Catholic nations; and has Leen often followed in practice by 
the Apostolic See. It cannot therefore upon any account be declared 
‘ detestable and abominable’ by a Catholic, without incurring, by such 
declaration, the imputation of a proposition, rash, false, scandalous, 
and injurtous to the Holy: See. 

- ‘ If the above-mentioned facts be true, your most 
illustrious Lordship, from regard to your respectable ministry, should 
apply forthwith, with all possible efficacy and prudence, the speediest 
and fittest remedies for stopping the further progress of so pernicious 
and scandalous a misregulation ; and for recalling those who may 
have. already taken such an oath to their proper duty, that they may 
in the mean time repair the scandal they have given ; because, as in 
other respects, the oath, in its whole extent, is unlawful, so in its 
nature, it is znvalid, null, and of no effect ; insomuch that é can by 
no means bind and oblige consciences. | 

“ * Your Lordship, in the next place, should take care, by all 
such means as shal! appear to you most expedient and effectual, and 
most agreeable to your own discretion, to signify to your suffragan 
bishops, and by their instrumentality, éo all the faithful, what a 
criminality this new oath has annexed to it; and how heinous a sin 
they commit who either hold themselves in readiness totake it, or, 
most unfortunately, have already taken it.’ 

‘¢ Tuomas Marra Guiuini, 
“ Brussels, Oct. 14, 1768. ** Archbishop of Rhodes. 
To the Archbishop of Dublin.” 





We are certain that every Protestant government but our 
own would have insisted on its Popish subjects publicly dis- 
avowing such sentiments as are here inculcated, ang punished 
those who durst disseminate them within thelr dominions. 
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If, however, Papisis found  themseives, by their superstitious 


» feelings, compelled to abide by such principles of insubordina- 


tion, they should quietly submit to be treated like aliens here, 


-or-depart to those countries where’such notions are cherished, 


The concluding section informs us of the restrictions im- 
eri by all foreign states, Popish as well as Protestant, on these 
alf-subjects, and abundantly proves, that in this country they 


already enjoy greater privileges. than any where else, which, in 


Ireland at least, they have shamefully.abused.. . : 
What we surmised at the outset of this critique we are now 


assured of by our Irish correspondents. Dr, Hales is literally 


no more. He yet, indeed, lives, but in the same state as: our 


late revered monarch, and from the same cause, the loss of a 


beloved child. He has-come to his end like a fruitful tree ‘in 
autumn, the branches bending down with their produce. Born 
and educated in Ireland, his abilities have conferred lasting 
credit on her schools and university, of which he was long a 
fellow and professor. His publications are distinguished from 
the usual effusions of the press by the depth of the reading, 
and the solidity of their argument. His researches were ex- 
tensive and profound, his principles loyal and. religious, his 
pen ready and able to give an account of the hope that in- 
spired him. Under the well-bestowed patronage of Baron 
Maseres, Dr. Hales first tried his strength in some mathemati- 
cal works, the abstruse nature of which has alone prevented 
them from being in many hands. His publications on theology 
are, however, generally known, and as generally valued. The 
errors of Popery,.the fanaticism of the methodists, and the 


concealed atheism of the unitarians, all attracted his attention, 


and have all felt and shrunk from the effects of his powerful 
argumentation. His accurate knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage enabled him, on the latter subject, to bring forth ‘the 
latent strength of Hebrew expressions to the confusion:of his 
opponents, and to the satisfaction of his fellow-christians. 


-First made public, in the form of letters, by this Review, it 


soon became necessary to reprint them by themselves, and a 
large edition in two volumes was rapidly bought up. But his 
great work is a new system of Chronology, in five volumes 
uarto. This is a truly great and learned work. It is the 
chef-d’ceuvre of an age and a nation. The adjustment of 
some dates, the correction of others, and the establishment 
of the rest, altogether exhibit an exertion of intellect not 
usually feund among the sons of men. Whilst the general 
dryness of such.a subject is so happily relieved. by historical 
relation. and geographical disquisition, that these volumes.are 
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as capable of amusing the drawing-room as of adorning the 
study. We would particularly refer to tle succinct account of 
Persian monarchs prior to the Mahometan superstition, as a 
pleasing record of a long succession of amiable and excellent 
kings, and, what is more uncommon, of a people living con- 
tented under them. To expatiate farther on these publications 
would be again to review them, when the public approbation 
hath long. ago given the applause: due to their merit. | 

Nor was his private life derogatory of his public character. 
The cause of his present malady evinces. too well his paternal 
feelings. _ Acting on christian principles, he was consistent in 
the whole of his conduct. Kind as a husband and a father; as 
a clergyman pious; a learned scholar, a-loyal subject, an un- 
daunted patriot, and a good man. Such is the character of our 
fellow-labourer, now, alas! lost to us and himself.. Such is 
the well-earned meed of a long life, well spent. 


Tn yur, nas cor teTo: TEPON xesnasor ioTw. 











The Political Quixote; or, the Adventures of the renowned 
Don Blaktbo Dwarfino, .and his trusty Squire Seditiono ; a 
Ttomance. Pp. 70. Chappell, Pall Mall. 1820. 


Our readers are well aware that the penny subscription was 
recommended by Wooler, as “ the lever by which the country 
must be moved, and moved effectually.” The jeu d’esprit now 
before us, is founded upon this Castle in the Air of Thomas 
Jonathan, and traces the tristful peregrinations of the 
Black Dwarf and his "Squire in search of this penny subscrip- 
tion.---The idea is good, and affords great scope for the genius 
of a Smollet, or a Fielding ; the execution of the present per- 
formance, isnot, however, in the style of those eminent masters. 
The best use is not always made of matters of the grotesque or 
the ludicrous ; the materials in the hands of the authors---still 
there is considerable merit in the work ; and as the vices and 
follies of knaves and traitors are fair game for the satirist ; and 
ridicule is frequently more effectual than argument, in causing 
men to abandon schemes and projects which they may have 
contemplated with eager delight, and entered upon with ear- 
nest alacrity, we wish that the example of Mr. Buxton; (for 
that isthe author’s name,) were more generally followed---and 
that the ‘lash of satire was more frequently applied to the 
absurd, atrocious, mad, and impracticable schemes of our radi- 
cal reformers. | 
Of such a work it is impossible to give an‘ analysis; but we 
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lay before our readers a few extracts, which, perhaps, may excite 
their curiosity to read the volume. . IN 


** *T was in the beginning of spring, in.the year, 1819, on a. lovely 
morning as.ever smiled upon man, that Don Blackibo Dwarfino and 
his trusty "Squire, Seditiono, sallied forth on their recently projected 
expedition—that is to say—their expedition for the purpose of collect- 
ing a peony subscription, to be appropriated to the purchasing of seats 
in the senate house of A/biono, for the noble Don, and for his ail-. 
intellectual Colleagues, the renowned faction of the Radical Refor- 
mers. Seditiono was furnished with a huge folio for the purpose 
of entering, the names of the penny subscribers: the Don was 
equipped. with.a Jarge leathern bag, hanging by a strap over. his 
left shoulder, and resting on his right hip, which gave bim the 
appearance of a pamphlet vender. Thus equipped, Don Blackibo 
Dwarfino and Seditiono walked forth, until they arrived at. the 
town of Kensington, when Dwarfino espied a cobbler, workir 
in. his stall; and singing, * Liberty-O! and Radical Reform-O f 
our hero accosted Crispino with an air of gravity, and solicited his 
penny for the noble cause, Crispino immediately produced two 
farthings and a halfpenny, and presented them to the Don wishing 
him success in the glorious undertaking—‘ But pray Don Blackibo,’ 
says Crispino, ‘ what think you may be my condition when you have 
accomplished your purpose ?’—‘ Thy condition, worthy cobbler,’ 
replied the Don, ‘ shall be an enviable one, comparing it to what it 
now is—our system, thou knowest, is to reduce the nation, to.its 
pristine state—there shall be no shoes worn, and all thy days shal} be 
holidays.’—‘ O rare !’ exclaimed Crispino, ‘I am heartily glad of that! 
for truly this cobbling is a most villanous business: huzza! I'll 
burn my stall: no; I'll first run and acquaint my wife: success to 
the penny subscription! huzza!—Away ran the cobbler; and on 
proceeded our hero and his trusty Squire. ‘ Well, Seditiono,’ said 
the Don, ‘thou seest we are successful so far.’ —‘ True,’ replied the 
"Squire, ‘ we have walked upwards of two miles, and have collected 
one penny.’—‘ Tut, man!’ said the Don, ‘don’t sneer at this one penny. 
In an abstract point of view, our collection perhaps during the whole 
day, may be reckoned as next to nothing ; but when it is considered 
as acomponent part of an immense sum about to be collected for 
the most glorious of purposes, it must be deemed as an acquisition of 
the highest importance. O, Seditiono! Seditiono! thou art 4 
‘blockhead, and no financier—I have calculated, man, that by my 
plan, a sum of 216,666/. 13s. and 4d. may be collected in one year, 
which is a sum more than sufficient to buy a dozen seats in the 
senate-house of Albiono.—But pr’ythee tell me why thou didst: smile 
during my conversation with the worthy cobbler ?'—* I smiled,’ said 
Seditiono, ‘ to think the infatuated cobbler could rejoice at his ows 
ruin ; for rvin must certainly be his portion when shoes are no longer 
worn,’—‘ No matter, no matter, Seditiono,’ replied the Don, ‘if it 
the caprice of our partizans to pursue shadows, it- is our business to 
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pumour their Caprice; for by so doing, we every day gain proselytes 
to our cause, afid advance nearer and nearer to our wished-for power ; 
and if we acconiplish our ends, what matters it to us if our adherents 

h? This, ‘Seditiono, this is the true policy of the all-amiable 
faction of the Radical Reformers. I therefore conjure thee to divest 
thyself of that idiot-like look, a smile, and to put on a look of gravity 
during the remainder of our expedition ; for to gain our ends, as we 
proceed, thou wilt find that hypocrisy must be bad recourse to, and 
deceit must be practised—and what is the companion of isy and 
deceit, Seditiono?—-why gravity, man, gravity. Don neo: has 
said that ‘ gravity is an arrant scoundrel ; of the most dangerous kind 
too, because-a sly one, In the naked temper, a merry heart discovers 
there is no danger but to itself, whereas the very essence of gravity is 
design, and consequently deceit ; "tis a taught trick ‘to gain credit of 
the world for more sense and knowledge than a man is worth,’ there- 
fore, I say again, Seditiono, ‘ assume this virtue if thou hast it not.’— 
here, in my bag; thou knowest I have got a penny, and no doubt my’ 
address of gravity may be thanked for it.” 


Our readers will perhaps like to see the end of a journey, 
begun so auspiciously ; and we will give another extract to 
gratify that wish. 


“ The next morning our hero mounted his poney, and, attended 
by his faithful “Squire, on an ass, with the subscription bag, he set 
out for his villa near Croydon, for the purpose of spending a day or 
two with his Donna, and of taking an inventory, and re-arranging 
the handsome furniture presented to him by his patron, the celebrated 
Chevalier Wolseleyo.—As the Don was passing a cottage, not far 
from his villa, his attention was attracted by a terrible din, occasioned 
by a woman and some children, who were rattling and drumming on 
fryingpans and saucepans, for the purpose of collecting a swarm of 
bees: which swarm, unfortunately for Dwarfino, settled upon the 
head of his poney, and so much alarmed the animal, that it kieked 
up its heels, and threw our august equestrian (‘up to his neck) intoa 
muddy ditch.—Seditiono immediately dismounted his ass, and with 
difficulty dragged out his master by the ears; when the Don in a 
passion exclaimed, ‘ Hey! how’s this? What the devil is all this 
noise and riot about !'—The dame of the cottage, who knew Dwarfino, 
and had heard of his intended Salique Law, replied, ‘“ Most noblé 
Don, my bees, which have been the cause of your accident,’ have 
swarmed : and on my conscience,’ continued she, ‘ methinks they 
smelt your approach ; for you know, Signior, they are a nation that 
have never been innovators, they ate admirers. of monarchy—from 
time immemorial, they have been attached to petticoat government — 
have always been true to their sovereign, and have ever bad an aversion 
to democrats and radical reformers,’—* Tut ! Tut! - The woman's ‘a 
fool! She's mad!’ exclaimed the Don—‘follow me, Seditiono—let's 
hasten home.’ ” . : 

"Our Duo now rode on; but the Don's filthy appearance 
caused him to be ridiculed and hooted at, by children and clowns 
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as he passed along: which induced Seditiono .to observe,‘ Ah ! 
most noble master; In this instance itis with you. as it. frequently is 
with his Majesty’s minister..—‘ And how's that, pray ?’ said Dwarfino. 

—Seditiono replied—‘ ’Tis thus—Men of the nicest understanding ; 

of the strongest intellect, of the greatest ability, and of the soundest 

—_ may, by accident, become the laughing stock of children and 
ools,’ ” 

‘“« The don now arrived at his villa, and, after changing his dress, 
and paying his respects to the Donna, he ordered Seditiono to bring 
him the inventory-book, and to write therein the names of the 
various pictures presented to him by the Chevalier Wolseleyo— 
‘ Now to commence,’ and the Don.—‘ Write, Drawing Room, 
Picture, No... ) 

‘* King Solomon—but stay—Solomon was an. inveterate enemy 1o 
democrats.—I i have King Solomon deposed.—‘ That’s right, master,’ 
said Seditiono—‘ let me take him down—and, as the King’s. suc- 
cessor—as a Seconp SoLomon, suppose we hang up Pietro Porcu- 
pino ?—The Don nodded assent, and continued.— 

‘‘ Now write No. 2.—Chevalier Wolseleyo—Wolseleyo Park.— 
County, Stafford. — Ancestor of the present family —an eminent and 
distinguished personage in the time of the Commonwealth—a 
renowned radical reformer, and a man (like his present illustrious 
descendant) calculated to illumine the world.’—QOdd rabbit it,’ said 
Seditiono.—‘ I’m but a poor hand at spelling hard words. Suppose 
I write, calcu/ated to set the world on fire ?’—~*‘ Audacious democrat |’ 
exclaimed Dwarfino—‘ write what I have dictated.’ —* Well—there 
then—I have written it,’ answered Seditiono.— 

“© * Now,’ continued the Don, write Nos. 3, 4, and 5.—Thomas 

Paine, Guilloume Pitt, and Voltaire.’—< Aye,’ replied Seditiono— 
‘ Guillome Pitt in the middle.—This groupe reminds me of an: anec- 
dote I have frequently heard—and that is—Our Savionr was crucified 
between two thieves ; but till now I never knew who. they were, The 
Don scowled a reproachful frown, and continued, — 
_ © © Now write— No. 6,—Rulen’s descent from the. Cross, a Copy, 
by Philipso. The original of this picture was borrowed from the 
Cathedral at Antwerp,by Napoleon the Great, and placed in the Louvre 
of the Gallican Capital.’ Seditiono, not possessing memory sufficient to 
retain a sentence so long, wrote on—‘ the Original of this Picture was 
STOLEN from the Cathedral at Antwerp, by Napo/eon the Great 
Tater, and’—Hold!’ said the Don, looking at what his *squire had 
written, ‘ what the devil are you about? But: no matter—nowl 
think on’t; I°ll have this picture removed to the lumber-room. 
and (in compliment to my friend Carlileo,) replaced by Judas 
Iseariot.’”’ | : 

«* « By the MASS, ‘tis a bright thought, most noble Don !’ exclaim 
ed Seditiono, ‘ And, to make up a rationally arranged group, suppose 
you hang yourself on one side of Judas, and Carlelio’ on the 
other ?*”” | 
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« Here the Donna who was looking on, interfered, and said, * O,; 
no, my dear Don,—I will admit of. no such groupe ; It will continu. 
lly retriind me of the thirty: pieces of silver, andthe Potter's Field’ — 
‘Tat! Tut! Wench,’ replied Dwarfino, ‘Thinks’t thou I would 
betray my patron ?—and yet,’ continued he, pausing,—‘ there is.no 
knowing : Lucre is a seducing devil ; and excites a: man to act strangely 
at times*—and.perhaps a lucrative offer. from acertain quarter, mght 
induce even the never-wavering Don Blackibo,Dwarfino to prefer the 
lambs of the treasury, and their mint sauce, to all the presents of the 
worthy Chevalier.—At this instant a messenger arrived, with a small 
sum frum the penny subscription committee at Croydon, The Don 
now called for'the subscription folio, and sat down to complete his 
mighty account, the sum total of which, like Orator Huntos,* fell so 
far short of -his expectations, that with an oath, he closed the book— 
swore that his friend Appollyon had deceived him, and declared that he 
would proceed in it no further: he therefore ordered Seditiono to 
burn the subscription bag and box; thus ended Don Blackibo’s un- 
availing expedition, in quest of the penny subscription.” 7 


With respect to selling his patron, we suspect the Dwarf 
would have no objection to it, if he could get any thing by it. 
That he has attempted to ‘sell his principles we know; but 
government, perhaps, with more honesty than prudence, scornéd 
his offer; perhaps the public, however, are not aware, that if 
the year 1813, (we think, or 1814) whilst he was engaged in 
London ‘with a very violent publication, called the Republican ; 
he issued a prospectus of a paper to be called the * Royalist :” 
which was to have been published at Brighton ; and the politics 
of which would have been’ ultra-loyal. This prospectus was 
issued in conjunction with Mr. Wm. Henry Shadgett, (who 
was subsequently joint publisher of the “ White Dwarf ;” and 
afterwards of ** Shadgett’s Weekly Review”) and Mr. Gibbons 
Merle, who was connected with Mr. Shadgett in the White 
Dwarf; afterwards published the “ Eges,” weekly evening 
paper; and is now the printer and publisher of the True 
Briton. This was certainly- endeavouring to serve God and 
Mammon at the same time; and must be sufficient to elucidate 
the principles of Mr. Wooler, who has, not inaptly, styled 
himself the ‘* Black Dwarf.” 





“* At the Smithfield meeting, Orator Hunt declared that the 
penny subscription, collected on his account amounted to no more 
than four.pounds, fourteen shillings, and sixpence;”’ 
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The public and domestic Life of his late Most Gracious Mg. 
jesty, George ‘the Third; comprising the most. eventful .and 
important Period in the Annals of British History; compiled 
from authentic sources, and inte?spersed with numerous Anec- 
dotes. By Edward Holt, Esq. Embellished with Portraits of 
distinguished Characters. In two vols. 8vo.. Sherwood and 
Co. 1820. , 


Taek public and domestic life of George the Third will be con- 
templated with great attention by the historian and the philoso- 
pher wherever literature and civilization shall extend their 
sway. A reign of more than half a century, marked by unusual 
changes, added to the usual vicissitudes of time, afford such 
interesting matter for contemplation, and such a variety of 
subjects for its exercise, that its history becomes at once a most 
desirable and a most difficult task. Besides, the patriotic 
affection ‘which the present generation now experience for 
their late paternal monarch, now when his death has extin- 
guished the seditious hostility that dogged him through life, 
induces every reader to peruse the annals of his reign with 
alternate feelings of anxiety and delight. Hence every work 
published since. his decease, which pretended to give any ac- 
count of his life, has been greedily sought for by the public. 
But curiosity is by no means yet satisfied. The histories which 
have yet appeared give only the domestic life of the monarch, 
and avoid, as much as possible, every allusion to the politics 
of the day. These certainly, as far as they go, may be regarded 
complete, although some of them are far too brief, and none 
seem to have done any thing like justice to the character of the 
Queen. Perhaps what we are now compelled to hear will im- 
press more deeply on the mind of future writers the inestimable 
value to a christian nation of piety and morality on the throne. 
In a constitution like that of England, the political views of 
the sovereign are of little consequence. They can give but a 
gentle bias to the public measures. If these are obnoxious, or 
generally reprobated, no minister could be found hardy enough 
to persevere in them; and it is certain that since the reign of 
King William, the wishes of the monarch have little prevailed 
in'the arrangement of important affairs. The natural predi- 
lection of the two first kings of the present family for theif 
Germanic possessions, did, indeed, involve us, somewhat un- 
necessarily, in continental politics. Still, the necessity of 
preserving a balance of power abroad is far too striking to 
escape the observation of the shallowest politician. So that, 
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on the whole, this predilection may not have effected much 
more than the soundest,policy would have dictated... But the 
rivate example of the throne so influences private character, 
throughout the kingdons, that upon it must depend very much 
of the domestic comforts and the future happiness of the 
people. The natural inclination of human nature to indul- 
gence requires all the restraint possible to prevent it from run- 
ning into excess, Leges sine moribus are proverbially ineffec- 
tual, and the morals of the court in this nation will necessarily 
influence the people. - It is werth while to consider how that 
influence is exerted. <A licentious court, like that of Louis the 
Fifteenth, will be, and can be, the resort of the licentious only, 
The noblesse themselves, being thus immoral, their. immediate 
dependants, their male and female servants, will be quite as loose 
in their manners as their superiors. These great families will 
necessarily reside some part of the year in the country, and of 
course their example and their manners will affect all the ime 
mediate neighbourhood, and thus convey the morals of the 
court to those who never visit the metropolis. ‘The words. of 
Horace are not more poetical than true. One would think 
that a real patriot could not. withstand the united testimony of 
christians and heathens to the necessity of good morals for the 
well-being of a state. 3 


Fecunde culpz szcula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere & genus & domos. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumque fiuxit. . 





Non his juventus orta parentibus, &c. &c, . 
Lib. 3. Od. 6. 


Let any man observe the effect of a licentious family on the 
country about it, and consider that effect to be multiplied by 
similar causes throughout the realm, and he must be convinced 
that the result would be the utter destruction of honour, inte- 
grity, disinterestedness, regard for character, fear of disgrace, 
and hope of futyrity. To govern such a nation, and to live 
among such a. people, would be, perhaps, the greatest misery 
which could be inflicted. That this is no theory of the clois- 
ter, nor sombre prediction of an hermit, the present state of 
America will sufficiently evince. A reference to the reluctant 
confessions of Fearon, the acknowledgement that the depravity 
there is so great, as to make parents lament the having brought 
fresh victims of its sway into the world, is a most appalling 
fact, But yet the domestic habits of the Americans are not 
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cleatly understood here. | Men in the towns there rarely marty 
until late in life. They then take.one much younger than 
themselves. ‘These young wives have their young friends, who 
walk into the house, and enter the bed-room, without restraint 
or shame. These accommodations are so mutual, acknow- 
ledged, and well understood, among all parties, that actions 
for crim. con. are unknown in that happy country. The has. 
_ band who shewed symptoms of jealousy would be persecuted 
by every insult and every-mode of contempt. During times 
of peace and quietness, the:terrible effects of such immorality 
will not appear. Should the United States be pressed by any 
great political trials, then would they be seen. The inhabitants 
would be wholly incapable of those exertions which expelled 
the French from Spain, which united the Prussians against 
their oppressors, but which; above all, inspired the Russians 
with the noble resolution of sacrificing their capital to the libe- 
ration of their country.. Toan active and successful invader a 


depraved people would he an easy prey. Some. would joip- 


him at once, others would desert to his standard, when victo- 
rious, and the rest make but a sickly and feeble resistance. 
The volumes at present before us form an exception to the 
histories of George the Third lately published ; for they pro- 
fess to detail his public, as well as his private life. Mr. Holt 
has executed that profession by giving a brief account of the 
principal occurrences of the late reign. And our readers will 
rceive that it must be necessarily very brief, when they are 
informed that these volumes also contain minute descriptions 
of every installation, and of every procession to Guildhall or 
St. Paul’s, which took place during the above period. The 
kettle drums and the trumpeters are enumerated with as much 
care as if Edward Holt, Esq. had been one of them. There 
are, in the whole, 112U pages. Hence of the two, the public 
and the private life, one part must have suffered ; and we are 
sorry to observe, that this is the one upon which a publication 
is most wanted, the public life of his late Majesty. . National 
events are here, ‘indeed, noticed, but rather chronologically 
than politically. Of the private life of the Royal Family many 
delightful and endearing anecdotes are related. 2 
Under these circumstances we are at a loss what mode of 
reviewing this work we should adopt. Were we to comment 
on the political events here arranged, many of them weuld give 
rise to lengthened discussion ; and as to detailing anecdotes of 
rivate life, they have been already generally, before the public. 
Let us try to steer a middle course between these two. ‘ 
The character of the late king is too well known to demand 
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from us either description or eulogium. But it is a matter of 
importance to know how that character was formed. . What 
preserved the heir-apparent of these realms first, and then the 
youthful possessor of the throne of Great Britain, from giving 
way to the most powerful temptations which could solicit the 
heart of man, would, we should think, preserve, as effectually 
at least, those youths who are exposed to temptations far less 
formidable. Now, whoever shall peruse this, or any other ac- 
count of our late monarch’s education, will have no hesitation 
in asserting christian principles impressed on the mind in the 
nursery, and strengthened by subsequent attention as the mind 
expanded—an attention not remitted until reason had gained a 
certain degree of power, to have been the prophylactic against 
that vicious indulgence which, in a later instance, the nation 
have had such reason to lament. Nor is there any individual 
to whom we are so much indebted, nor to whom we have been 
so ungrateful, as the mother of our late monarch, Augusta, 
Princess of Saxe Gotha. ‘The following passage will shew 
through what difficulties she had to struggle from the preju- 
dices of her father-in-law, George the Second. 





‘‘ Tt further appears, that after the young Prince of Wales had 
refused to accede to the will of his grandfather, who wished him to 
marry aniece of the King of Prussia, he lived in a very private 
manner, insomuch that the nation which he was born to govern, 
had scarcely any opportunity of becoming acquainted with his 
character. This was chiefly owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the royal family, andthe reserved manner in which the Princess 
Dowager lived at Kew and Leicester-house; where she saw but little 
company, and was séldom visited by his majesty, or the rest of her 
relations. ‘The, Priagess Dowager bore all this with the greatest 
patience, thankful indeed, that she was thereby suffered to retain her 
little family together under her own inspection, though she had to 
struggle through mumerons difficulties, and to encounter the most 
acute mortifications.. Under all these severe trials, she was sup- 
ported by the unexampled affection and dutiful attentions of the 
Prince of Wales, who stadied her comfort in every act and con- 
nexion of his life. There were not wanting, however, evil disposed 
persons, who represented this éxcellence of character as a proof of 
weakness on the part of the sofi, and. of political artifice on that of 
the mother. Such is the malignity of party, that even virtues of the 
purest nature are sometimes.distorted into obliquities, and that which 
2 to: command admiration, is held up as an object of ridicule 

contempt, . Even the old King, after many trials, and the offer of 
a splendid estéblishment to the ‘prince, on condition of marrying a 
Prussian Prineéss,- relinquished the design, with the remark, ‘ that 
ae was good for nething, and only fit to read the Bible to his 
mother.’ | ) 
No, 270, Fol. 59, November, 1820. - 
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‘¢ On one occasion, when the young prince was not ten years old, 
the king (George II.) just as he was about to set off for Hanover, 
sent Baron Stainberg to examine the children of Prince Frederick in 
their Jearning. The Baron discharged his office very punctually, by 
taking them all in due course ; and, at the conclusion, said to Prince 
George, that he would tell the king. what a great proficiency his high- 
ness had made in his Latin; but that he wished he would be a little 
more perfect in his German. grammar, as it would be of signal use to 
him. ‘ German grammar ! German grammar,’ retorted the prince: 
‘ why any dull child can learn that!" This witticism, which would 
have tickled any other man, gave yreat offence to the old monarch.” 


Yet this excellent princess was most grossly insulted after 
. the accession of her sun, not only by the ignorant multitude, 
but by the most. popular writers of that time. It would appear 
that his Majesty was educated in great privacy until the death 
of his grandfather, that is, until his twenty-second year. Thus 
was he preserved from the influence of those sycophants who 
are ever ready to avail themselves of youthful inexperience 
and warm feelings. . To these two circumstances, therefore, 
we more particularly ascribe the moral habits of our late king, 
to the early infusion of christian principles, and to his seclusion 
from the world until an unusually late period of life. We 
would appeal, for a confirmation of this opinion; to the sad 
effects of an earlier introduction into the world upon our pre- 
sent monarch. ‘T'he unsuspecting ardour and cheerfulness of 
youth rendered him an easy victim of those gay companions, 
upon whom no serious thought was ever suffered to intrude, 
whilst it unfortunately happened that the most witty and the 
most profligate of the party aimed at political eminence, and 
to be leaders of the state. To this ill-starred union , may his 
Majesty fairly attribute the principal vexations of his life. 
Hence, too, private persons may learn how fallacious are the 
friendships of the vicious. 

By the controversies and parliamentary discussions which 
took place inthe reign of George the Second, we under- 
stand that the religious principles then taught the young prince 
were those usually distinguished by the name of high church, 
and that his political education was built on Sir Robert Filmer’s 
political works. Many violent objections were made. to both, 
but particularly the latter. However, since that time justice 
has been done to the consistency, soundness, and unity of 
principle which prevail inthem. From the: latter his Majesty 
learnt to prefer being king of the whole nation to an empty 
title, whilst all real power was exerciséd by a few leading fami- 
lies. When these were divided, the monarch was’ the prize 
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contended for, and, like a mere make-weight, made the scale 
into which he threw his influence, to descend. But the best 
comment on both may be found in the life we are now review- 
ing. Before we plunge into a more’serious discussion upon a 
point alluded to in the last sentence, we.will entertain our rea- 
ders with an entertainment,—the dinner at Guildhall. 


‘¢ Their majesties were attended, as they passed from St. James’s 
tothe city, with-the Joudest acclamations of joy. - Scaffolding were 
built at many of the housesia_ the city, and the concourse of people 
who were-assembled was almost ineredible. Four regiments of the 
London Militia met.at their respective parades, between the hours of 
seven and eight in the morning, and were under.arms till evening. 

« All the foreign ministers met.at M. Boreel's, the Dutch Ambas- 
sador, at Whitehall, and proceeded from thenee to Guildhall . 

‘« The entertainment at Guildhall: was the most splendid, most 
elegant, most sumptuous, and best conducted, of any that had been 
given in thiskingdom in the memory of man ; and did honour to the 
munificence and taste of the great and opulent city of London, and 
in particular, to the gentlemen under whose immediate direction the 
whole was so happily conducted. His majesty, and all the royal 
family, expressed their approbation with that benignity which was so. 
natural to them ; and the nobility and foreign ministers ananimously 
acknowledged it was beyond any thing they had ever seen. 

‘“« It was nine o'clock before the dinner wasserved up. The bill 
of fare at the royal table, supplied by Messieurs Horton and Birch, - 


was as follows : 
KING and QUEEN, 
Each four services and removes. 
First service. : 
Consisting of tureens, fish, venison, &c. -Nine dishes. 
Second service. 
A fine roast ; ortolans, quails; knotts, ruffs, pea-chicks, &c. Nine 
dishes. 
Third service. : 
Consisting of vegetables and made dishes, green pease, green morells, 
green truffles, cardoons, &c. Eleven dishes. 
, Fourth service. 
Curious ornaments.in pastry, jellies, blancmanges, cakes, &c. Nine 
dishes. . 
EIGHT OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
Four on the right hand of the king and four on the left. Each four 
services before them, as follows : 
First service, ‘ 
Consisting of venison, turtle, soups, fish of-every sort, viz. dories, 
mullets, turbots, bets, tench, soals, &c. Seven «dishes. 
Second service, . 
Ortolans, teal, quails, raffs, snipes, partridges, pheasants, &c, Seven. 
' * dishes. . | 
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Third service, 


~ Vegetables and made dishes, green pease, artichokes, ducks tongues, 


fat livers, &c. Nine dishes. 
Fourth service, 

Curious ornaments in cakes, both savoury and sweet, and jellies, 

blancmanges, in variety of shapes, figures, and colours. Nine dishes, 
On the table between each service were placed near 100 cold orna- 

mentals, and a grand silver epergne, filled with various kinds of 

shell-fish of different colours. 

Hot and cold dishes 414, the dessert not included. 

** The chief dish which her majesty relished was one of sprats, 
which she called ‘ little fishes.’ 

‘* The ladies in waiting upon the Queen had claimed a kind of 

right by custom to dine at the same table with her Majesty ; but 
this was overruled, and they dined at the Lady Mayoress’s table. 

‘* The dishes of the royal table were set on by the seven Aldermen 
of the committee ; the Lord Mayor standing behind the King as 
chief: butler, and the Lady Mayoress waiting on the Queen in the 
same capacity, till they were graciously requested by their Majesties 
to retire to their respective tables. 

- *¢ While the second course was serving, the Gouinagin Cryer, stand- 
before the royal table, demanded silence, and then proclaimed 
aloud, that the King drank to the health and prosperity of the Corpo- 
ration and City of London ; adding, that her Majesty also drank, con- 
firming the same ; whereupon the band of music immediately played 


the march in Judas Maccabeus. The Common Cryer then came to: 


the Lord Mayor’s table, at the lower end of the hall, and proclaimed 
that his Lordship, the Aldermen, and Common Council, drank 
health, long life, and a prosperous reign to our most gracious sove- 
reign, George the Third ; upon whichthe music played the latter 
part of Handel's Coronation Anthem, ‘ God save the King.’ 

“* The music having ceased, the Cryer demanded silence a third 
time, and proclaimed, that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council, drank health and long life to our gracious Queen 
Charlotte ; upon whichthe band played -again. The healths of the 
rest of the royal family were next drank in order, but not with the 
same formalities. 

‘* After dinner, the royal party withdrew into the Council Chamber, 
where his Majesty was pleased to confer the honour of ‘knighthood 
on Nathaniel Nash, and John Cartwright, Esqrs. the two Sheriffs, 
and on Thomas Fludyer, Esq. brother to the Lord Mayor. 

«* While they drank tea, preparations were made in the hall for 
dancing, the tables being removed from the hustings, and the floor 
entirely covered with new carpeting. On the return of their Majesties, 
they took their seats under a canopy of state, and the ball was 
opened with a minuet by the Duke of York and the Lady Mayoress ; 
after which some others of the royal family danced till about one 
o'clock, when their Majesties retired. 

Their Majesties did not arrive at St. James’s till two o'clock in 
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the morning. The rest of the royal family followed them as fast as 
their coaches could be brought up; the Lord Mayor, with the Sword . 
of State carried before him, the Sheriffs, and the Gentlemen of the 
Committee conducting them to the hall-gate, 

« At parting the King and Queen paid particular marks of honour. 
to Sir Sarnuel Fludyer, the Lord Mayor, and the Lady Mayoress ; 
and his Majesty said, ‘ that to be elegantly entertained, he must come 
into the city.” The Queen’s easy, elegant, and condescending 
behaviour throughout the entertainment delighted the whole company, 
among whom the expression of every countenance indicated the wish ’ 
of happiness and length of days to the royal pair. 

‘* The streets through which their Majesties passed from Guildhall: 
to St. James's were illuminated in the most brilliant manner, so that 
' the return was no less splendid than the eee in the morning. © 

‘“« The expense of the royal table at this dinner exceeded 5501. and’ 
the whole entertainment, which appears to have cost little less than 
70001., might be almost said to vie in magnificence with that of the 
coronation ; and one of the foreign ministers designated it very 
happily, as an entertainment fit only for one King to give to another.” 


From the causes waich led to the revolation, this nation was 
divided into a variety of parties. Some were solicitous forthe’ 
establishment of the Protestant religien without contemplating 
any change in the constitution ; others thought it better to’ 
prevent, by certain restrictions on the\prerogative, the necessity 
of another revolution; and a third party, careless about reli- 
gion, endeavoured to assimilate that constitution, as much as. 
possible, to an. aristocratical republic. On the other hand,, 
many, although Protestants, were warmly attached to the. 
House of Stuart, and disapproved of transferring allegiance, 
like a pack of wool, to any customer, and not a few sought the: 
establishment of Popish idolatry and the superstitious frauds of 
Rome. So that, excepting Queen Anne, who undoubtedly de-: 
signed the restoration of her brother, King William, and the 
two first monarchs of the House of Hanover, were under the 
necessity of chusing their ministry from the first class of the 
friends of the Protestant succession, and being strangers to our, 
manners and habits, they were obliged to leave much in the. 
hands of the leading whig families, that being the distinctive, 
term of the party. But the vigorous suppression of the rebel- 
lion in 1745 entirely extinguished all hopes of success,)with: 
which the second class had been buoyed up, and being obliged: 
to acquiesce in submission to the House of Hanover, indivi- 
duals either sullenly retired from public concerns, or harassed 
ministry from a principle of revenge; or joining the first and’ 
second divisions above enumerated, (which indeed themselves 
naturally collapsed) became loyal members of the state. 
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Hence the nation, some time before the death of George the 
Second, were almost unanimously attached to the House of 
Hanover. Men migh. differ on particular measures, but no 


_ one contemplated further opposition to the succession. Under 


these circumstances, then, Lord’ Bute probably conceived the 
patriotic and meritorious project of delivering his prince from 
the tyrannical thraldom hitherto exercised by a few great fami- 
lies. It is sufficiently obvious that such a design could not be 
executed by a coup de main, and that the opposition to sucli an 
attempt would be persevering and virulent. The account of 
the first failure proves the truth of the foregoing positions. 


‘¢ In the midst of the political contentions just mentioned, Lord 
Bute, to the general astonishment, resigned his official situatfon, and 
was succeeded by Mr. George Grenville. The principal cause of his 
resignation,. was the want of support in the cabinet. In a private 
letter to a friend, he thus relates the real motives of his conduct :— 
* single in a cabinet of my own forming; no aid in the House of 
Lords to support me, except two peers (Lords Denbigh and Pomfret ;) 
both the Secretaries. of State silent, and the Lord Chief Justice, 
whom I brought into office, voting for me, yet speaking against me, 
the ground I tread upon so hollow, that I am afraid not only of falling 
myself, but of involving my royal master in my ruin. It is time for 
me to retire!’ By returning to the blessings of the life he loved, he 
wished to shew that ministerial greatness had no charms for him. 

‘¢ At length the cabinet, which was esteemed extremely weak after 
the resignation of the Earl of Bute, had to feei the additional loss of 
the Ear] of Egremont : this occurred on the 21st of August, 1763, 
when the want of a popular minister being again felt, Mr. Pitt was 
applied to by a nobleman who had been high in office, who procured 
for him an interview with the King at Buckingham- house, which 
lasted three hours. From this audience, it was generally inferred, 
that, a ministry-would be formed upon Mr. Pitt’s principles ; butit 
appears, that the very next interview subverted all these hopes ; for, 
when Mr. Pittnamed his coadjutors, the King mentioned some persons 
whom he wished to introduce into the administration, and laid down 
his plan for a general arrangement. He was unceremoniously inter- 
rupted by Mr. Pitt, who pertinaciously assured his majesty, thata 
ministry could not be carried on without the noble families who had 
supported the revolution in 1688, and other great persons who had 
weight and credit with the nation. His majesty then suddenly termi- 
nated the conference, by saying, ‘ Well, Mr. Pitt, Isee, or 1 fear, 
this will not do. My honour is concerned, and I must support it.’ ” 


This conference probably first assured the whigs of a design 
which before might be only suspected. Irritated beyond all 
bounds at the very contemplation of such an object, and sti- 
mulated, as even these days have heard some of them declare, 
by their supposed hereditary claims to place and power, they 
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determined to overturn, at any risk, those who might dare to 
supplant them. From this cause arose all the turbulence wit- 
nessed during the late reign. The letters of Junius owe to it 
their celebrity, Wilkes his triumphs, and the Americans their 
independence, | So determined were the whigs ott of place to, 
thwart and perplex the ministry of the day, that, they sacrificed 
to such determination, and to their revenge, patriotism, and 
honour. They became seditious, or traitors. They encouraged 
rebels to mortify ministers, and lost America to expel Lord 
North. For had not certain great families given such secret 
and open encouragement as they did to the factious in and out 
of the kingdom; had they discountenanced them,.and sup- 
ported government, the vulgar insolence of a Beckford would 
have been checked, Majesty would not have been insulted by 
the stupid advice of purse-proud tradesmen, nor the. laws 
trampled under foot by licentious mobs, at the heels of a pro- 
fligate and licentious adventurer. . That such was the charac- 
ter of Wilkes, there is now not the smallest doubt. He raised 
the cry of liberty only to fill his own purse, and no’ man -more 
thoroughly despised his dupes, the corporation and conceited 
citizens of London, than did John Wilkes. His success has 
produced many imitators, and past experience seems ‘entirely 
lost on modern pretenders to political knowledge, 

Of this ungracious struggle of the whigs for exclusive 
power, we shall now only mention the last exertion, the limits 
of a Review not allowing us to be more minute. Wehope 
some future historian of his late Majesty will enter fully. into 
an achievement, the most difficult of any occurrence in the 
reign, and perhaps not the least beneficial to the country ;. ‘be- 
sides, it has been accomplished, so far as it is yet completed, 
by the individual firmness and ability of the monarch. © This’ 
last attempt was Mr. Fox’s well-known East India Bill. We 
here give the words of Mr, Holt. 


“« Parliament re-assembled on the 11th of November, His Majesty’s 
speech, short, but comprehensive, recommended the suppression of 
illicit trade, and the improvement of the state of the East India 
Company. A committee of enquiry was appointed for the former ; 
and for the latter, Mr. Fox immediately introduced a bill, for invest- 
ing the affairs of the India Company in the hands of Commissioners, 
for the benefit of the proprietors and the public ; and also another’ 
bill, for the better regulation of territorial possessions in India. The 
government of the Directors, by this act, was to be suspended, the 
administration of the territories and commercial affairs to cease, and 
their books, papers, documents, their house in Leadenhall-street, and 
the sole management in fature, to be invested in seven commissioners, 
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and they not to be removed at the pleasure of the crown, but only by 
address, from either House of Parliament.” 


These seven commissioners were the leading men of the | 
principal whig families, to’ whose hereditary influence all the 
patronage of the East India Company was to be added, and 
they were to be removable only by an address from either 
house ; so that they would be as independent of the king as the 
judges themselves.. It is quite clear that they would always 

ave possessed a majority in both houses, and therefore have 
enjoyed the whole patronage of the realm. In a short time 
every, situation would be filled by their retainers, and, like 
the Ephori of Sparta, they would be the efficient monarchs of 
Great Britain. That such was the design of Mr. Fox thete 
can be no doubt; for, however he might gull the mob by his 
oa com about liberty, a more aristocratical despot never ex- 
iste ® ) 


_ In p. 207 we have the subsequent relation. 


«¢ Daring the springof 1776, a cbange took place in the education 
of the two elder princes, Lord Bruce their governor, being superseded 
by the Duke of Montague, and Dr. Markham, as tutor, by Bishop 
Hurd. This alteration was much talked of at the time, and various 
reasons were assigned for it ; the most credited of which was, tliat 
Lord Bruce, having been corrected, with respect to a classical quota- 
tion, by the Prince of Wales, thought it prudent to retire from an 
office, which, whatever might be his merits in other respects, he 
was but indifferently qualified to fillas ascholar, The same objection 
certainly could not apply to the Bishop of Chester ; but then it was 
said, that though his Lordship’s classical abilities were of the first 
order, his manner of conveying instruction was far from being easy 
or agreeable. Besides, the King bad formed a high opinion of the 
various talents of Bishop Hurd, from reading his Dialogues; and be 
thought that a man who evinced such an accurate knowledge of the 
English history and constitution, was the fittest person to superintend 
the studies of an heir-apparent to the throne of these realms. The 
appointment was accordingly made, but without giving offence to 
Lord Bruce or Dr. Markham, the one being created Earl of Aylesbury, 
and the other elevated soon afterwards to the see of York. This 
last. promotion afforded the Queen an opportunity of exerting her 
influence in raising Dr. Porteus to the episcopal bench. The piety of 
the Bishop rendered him very acceptable to the Queen, who, indeed, 
was never more happy than in shewing her esteem for those who 
exerted their talents in behalf of religion, of which the pensions she 
procured for Dr. Blair and Dr. Fordyce, may also be adduced 8 
striking instances. ) 

‘* Upon this ground it has been justly observed, ‘ the strong sense 
of. religion which animated their Majesties, made them exceedingly 
solicitious to imbue the minds of their children with the principles of 
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christianity, ad: soon ‘as they were capable of comprehending. the 
subject, They were not left to pick up this. fundamental point of 
knowledge asa matter of course, or taught it merely io compliance 
with custom ; but they were instructed in the whole history of the 
gospel, and the great doctrines which it reveals, as the motives of 
duty. Those ‘who treated the piety of “the King with levity, or saw 
it with’ disapprobation, had the additional mortification to see the 
royal patronage liberally extended to men who advocated religious 
truth in spite of obloquy, and planted its standard triumphantly 
upon the ruins of false philosophy. Among these'was the late Pro- 
fessor Beattie, of Aberdeen, whose book on the Immutability of 
Truth, against Hume, was so acceptable to the King and Queen, 
that an unsolicited pension of two hundred pounds a. year. was 
bestowed upon the author in the most handsome terms.’ ”’ 


We hope that this encouragement of piety and learning will 
be continued in the present reign; and, family: claims being 
now tolerably broken down, the church will not be. disgraced 
by the promotion’ of either dandy or fanatical prelates. But 
we have heard the dismission of Dr. Markham ascribed to the 
following ludicrous incident. The Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, and two sons of Dr. M. had been playing, as usual 
among boys, at horses. The royal brothers having for some 
time driven the two Markhams, these claimed at last their turn 
in driving. ‘This was resisted obstinately, perhaps as infra dig. 
The boys ran to their father, who was reading in the study, 
Ought not they to be our horses now ? Yes, yes, said the father, 
little attending to the question. It is supposed that this affir- 
mative promoted him to the Archbishoprick of York sooner 
than he expected, oak 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








Gwelygordd ; or the Child of Sin. A Tale of Welsh Origin. 
By the Author of The Infernal Quixote, Abyssinian Re : 
former, Castle of St. Donats, &c. &c. Three vols. 1 2mio. 

Newman and Co, Leadenhall Street.. 1820. | 


NorninG should be more frequently inculcated on: the readers 
of these works of the imagination than that they are imaginary 
only, and that: it would be extremely absurd to deduce from 
them any axiom for real practice. This sentence of condem- 
nation we'pass on all, including the Life and Adventures of 
Miss Betsey Thoughtless, Clarissa, Cecilia, &c. &c. to. the 
end of the list of every circulating library in the kingdom, 
In some we find persons obliged to become. criminal, in others 
Vice is rendered far more Jovely than virtue,-and all this is spe- 
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ciously pourtrayed in ‘scenes probable only if there were no 
Superintending providence, but which, as the world is consti- 
tuted, never did occur, and never can. Besides, some books 
are written principally to vindicate the author’s religious 
opinions. And then the adversary is made to reason most 
inconsequentially, or the disputable points are_treacherously 
insinuated as ascertained and allowed tenets,. This is particu- 
larly the case in Caelebs, where Mrs. More’s demisemi-calvinism 
is the leading feature and chief. moral of the piece. 

Encouraged, we presume, by her success, our present writer, 
the author of the Infernal Quixote, and many other unknown 
works, has taken into his head to attempt the removal of a 
strange prejudice with which mankind are deeply imbued, the 
aversion to marry into a family -of thieves, pickpockets, and 
prostitutes! It is, to be sure, a most irrational foible, tending 
to keep the depraved classes too far separate from the rest. of 
mankind, whereas, by more intimate mixture they might pro- 
bably learn better manners. The benevolence of the writer is 
truly admirable, and certainly in the furtherance of such a 
plan, it would be quite childish to object the possibility of un- 
lucky rencontres, or of awkward reminiscences... Such a one’s 
brother or parent was hanged for such: an infamous crime. 
To-morrow your wife’s sister is to be privately flogged in 
Bridewell: An amiable mind would doubtless. overlook these 
contretempts, or brazen them out In the way so beautifully exem- 
plified in p. 164, vol. 1. 

Such is the strange outline of Gwelygordd, and this great 
absurdity is justified by the following imaginary tale. Lucy 
Chamont is the child and relative of an horde of criminals, 
but she is most beautiful, most amiable, wise, prudent, virtuous, 
&c. &c. and at last captivates and marries Lord Atheling, the 
son and heir of the proudest peer in Great Britain. Now, as 
these things happen every day, as the children of our stews 
are the choicest specimens of our population, no person ought 
to object to a matrimonial connexion with the son or daughter 
of the most infamous profligate that ever came to the gallows. 
Q.E.D. — 7 

Is hardly requisite to argue this point seriously. However 
disputed, there can be no doubt'but that affections of the mind 
and body are hereditary. In the brute, this fact is acknow- 
ledged, and is ascertained easily enough, as every breeder in 
the sporting or agricultural line well knows. The pedigree of 
the horse is often known by his shape, and the courage of dogs | 
frequently varies by crossing the breed. In the rational part 
of the creation, the same arrangement undoubtedly holds good, 
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as might be proved by various instances. But among mankind 
there exist several disturbing causes producing those ano- » 
malies which‘are sufficiently known. Not only'the breed can- 
not be so well ascertained, but man is subject “to external 
influence on the mind, from which the beast that perisheth is 
free. So that, independent of the reasons already alluded to, - 
it will be always found that the children of profligates have a . 
stronger tendency to vice than others. Indeed, the author of 
the Infernal Quixote, &c. does not shine as a reasoner, although . 
he certainly admires his own logical powers, and produces spe- 
cimens of them on most frivolous occasions. -Exempli | 
Gratia. : 


‘«« Sir David Apreuth was now-in town, and, besides his parliamen- 
tary duties, had considerable business upon law concerns, agricultural 
meetings, canals, roads, enclosures, and many plans of. useful and 
beneficial concern, in which he was a member, a committee-man, 
director, or president. 

«The baronet was very correct and regular .in all his appoint- 
ments ; yet, in one respect, he might. be said to be too. just to. his | 
word; which remark wilP explain itself in what follows, as the ladies 
of the family had agreed together one evening, in the ‘early part of 
which be was engaged to.stay with them at home, to endeavour to 
reason him from this unnecessary firmness. . 108.4 

“ His mother began the attack—‘ Be upon your guard, my son ; 
we wish to take no unfair advantage of you, but we are.combined 
together in an attack against you, to combat what we consider a work / 
ef supererogation‘of ‘truth, in your- keeping to am agreement .of no 
consequence. - You have said that you shall go to the House of 
Commons to-night : why-should you go ?’ 

‘“« « Simply, dear mother, because I have said it.’ 

“ With whom is your promise lodged ?” 

“ With my own heart.’ 

“* Then you may release yourself.’ : . ! 

“ Yes, if it had been a secret negotiation of mere thought. or. in- 
tention ; but this was a declaration uttered before witnesses, without 
reservation and condition, and which witnesses can all attest my 
falsehood if I do not keep to my word.’ 

*** Are you bound to any one ?” 

“* No,’ , : | 

‘ € Then you do wrong in calling those who heard you witnesses. 
They are only auditors.’ 

_“ Your verbal logic, ladies, I-dont think will easily release me ; 
if I did not attach them as witnesses: at the time, they will become 
witnesses if I am untrue.’ 

‘“ * Witnesses of what, Sir David 2’ 

“* Of my breach of my word.’ 

“* To whom ?? 
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«« ¢ They have no need to know that ; they heard the promise, and 
of course they will expect the performance.’ | 

“«* Where no one can claim the promise, no one can feel a disap- 
pointment from the breach. You were pledged to. yourself—you can 
a yourself, I cannot think that any one has a right to com- 
plain.’ ; | 

** * Would not ‘the charge against me of not fulfilling my promise 
be true 

“¢T think not ; for suppose this promise were made in reference 
to a person not present, and that person made the meeting of -no 
effect, or gave back your promise, are you to inform every one that 
heard you of the cause of your omission ? 

No ; because, if I was accused of a breach, I could readily and 
satisfactorily give the reason.’ 

“«* And so you can now. Suppose, Sir David, you were to stay 
at home with us, and one asked you, to-morrow, why you had not 
kept your word ?° 

¢¢* Would it not be a strange answer that I had no inducement to 
do it?” 

«¢ ¢ That, though the true reason, is not clearly expressed. This, 
I rather think, is a fair statement. The business that I expected was 
postponed ; I had made no one any promise, and had therefore no 
occasion to go.’ | 

«« ¢ Ladies, you argue well, and fairly too, I allow. You see, I 
am not stubborn : but there is a point to be got over ; perhaps some 
one who heard me may attend, in expectation of my fulfilling my 
word, tosee me upon some subject, or they may inform others, 
who may go with the same intention.’ 

«¢ ¢ They ought to reason upon your supposed motives, and act 
accordingly. If you know such, send and ask them; but do not go 
merely because you said so. We are arguing against you upon a 
general principle, and take the present case for the ground of: our 
logic.” 3 
"hee And prove yourself, I must say, most able logicians.’ 

“¢ © Tn such remarks, every one has mental reservations or recon- 
dite meanings, which need not be publicly expressed. When I 
intend any thing, in which I alone am concerned, it is conditional 
because both the Jease and release belong to myself. Every candid 
hearer will allow a latent condition. So, in every action of my life, 
every intention and every hope, I mean that I expect, intend, or do it, 
if it please God ; but I do not always say so: yet every fair christian 
will give me credit for the feeling of my heart, and they must have 
more enthusiasm than piety, more pharisaical judgment than christian 
charity, more critical acumen towards the hearts of others, than 
honest insight into their own, who would accuse me of Jacking that 
sense of divine grace, because I might not trumpet it forth.’ - 

«s ¢ I shew,’ remarked Sir David, ‘ my conviction to the truth of 
your arguments, my dear ladies all, by yielding to them ; but it ' 
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proper that I should send to Mr. Medley, to whom I addressed 
myself, to know if he expects or wishes me to attend.’ 

«« The answer from Mr. Medley -was quite satisfactory to the 
ladies’ reasoning, and confirmed the new opinions of the baronet.— 
« I am obliged by your favour, but 1 had no idea of seeing you at 
the house to night; because the business, which I conclude led to 


your remark, does not come on.’ ” 


What a waste of casuistry, and there is much more of it, 
about nothings . If he makes such a parade on so silly a topic, 
what would he not have urged had he been capable of discus- 
sing an important matter. Dr.Johnson once hearing a tra- 
veller very minutely describe some inferior animal, a wolf or a 
jackall, observed, What would this man have said‘had he ever 
seen a lion? 

We shall just give one other specimen of false and foolish 
reasoning upon the principal subject of the work, and then 


proceed, 


« ¢ Take thetale then, my Lord, as I have told you, with all its 
horrors, and I assert, without apprehension, that not an individual can 
be found, who ever yet had the honour of Knowing Lucy Chamont, 
but will assert, agree with me, that the whole is actually, sincerely, 
and solemnly nothing to that poor, innocent, and most lovely young 
woman, as a worldly character.’ — 

«¢ What, sir! do you mean to argue that’ her beauty, or the 
propriety of her conduct, or I know not what accomplishments, can 
superséde the claims of birth, or annihilate a parentage of infamy 
and guilt 2° 

wl mean, my lord, that she has, by her own merits, gained ‘a 
station in society, where relative disgrace can never reach to soil her. 
The birth, indeed, my lord, is not quite certain; and let it be 
granted, the breath of evil can proceed no further. ‘Yet take this 
birth, my lord, with all its depravity and horror, void of all fashion, 
fame, and honour, and let me see whether your lordship would 
prefer some great, and noble, and fashionable alliances, which I could 
point out to you, instead of that of Lucy Chainont. 

“’* The earl had drawn his chair nigh to a side-table, upon whieh 
his right elbow leant, while the hand still covered his brow, as lowly 
and deliberately he spoke—‘ proceed, proceed, sir; patiently im- 
patient I attend to you.’ 

“Do you know, my lord, that beautiful, charming, delicate 
creature—she is an actress—to day a queen, to morrow a sultana;~ 
and every day has she been off the stage the idolized mistress of some 
of the richest and noblest lords ; in'short, take her from ber theatrical 
greatness, and her fashionable character, and she is a prostitute. 
Would your, lordship - rather that your son married this all-desired 
Wanton than poor Lucy Chamont ?” 
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) *© © No, no,’ said his lordship, hastily. E tex 
re © Yet the is now, my lord, the ates of the marquis a 
t you: another, my lord. Here is a very gay and witty lady , 
she is well born, well bred—she is an heiress of vast possessions—she 
is indeed married, but she hates the sober, moralizing simpleton—she 
is ready to fly. into the arms of some youthful gallant lover. Shai 
your son catch the blooming prize to his bosom—pay twenty thousand 
pounds for a divorce, and gain two hundred thousand with the lady— 
shall he take to his honourable marriage-bed this rich and noble 
adultress, rather than poor Lucy Chamont * 

«« «© Oh, no! God forbid, Mr. Bereton, that I should. ever enter. 
tain such. depravity of sentiment !’ 

«© « My lord; cannot you recognize this lady of rank and vice in 
the wife of ‘the accomplished lord -? . But here, my lord, is a 
lady of high rank, pedigree, and most ennobling alliances ; her father 
is an earl, The lady too has beauty and wit, and an independent 
fortune—part of it indeed is an annuity from pensions and settlements, 
rather of a strange nature.’ 

«¢ ¢ Sir, I understand you.—No, Mr. Bereton. I know not 
what you lawyers call this kind of evidence, but it is too conclusive 
for me. Sorry indeed should I be that my son, though he is notan 
M. P. or boasts the superior virtues of a modern reformer and 
philosopher, should be the husband of that lady.’ 

«© Mr. Bereton continued—* But, my lord, all is not vice. Let 
me offer you a different choice—another, and yet. a greater heiress? 
She is neither witty, beautiful, not vicious, but she has boronghs, 
manors, and monies enough even to increase your lordship’s rank as 
well as possessions. Would you rather that your family should be 
perpetuated from this all-great and wealthy stock by your son's 
alliance with the lady, who is not entirely an idiot, than with poor 
Lucy Chamont ??_ 

‘© € Again, Mr, Bereton, I say no.—What father, what honourable 
man would ? 

‘* * Pardon me, my lord, many honourable fathers would—a 
friend of -your’s would, but he did not succeed ; for the lady’s friends 
listened to. the treaty of the earl of for his son, and that dutiful 
son gladly acquiesced in the choice. I have many other fair ones to 
submit to your lordship’s notice—the daughter of a duke—need ! 
name her ?’ | 

«© © No, sir.’ 

«« ¢ The widow of a duke.’ 

‘* * | understand you.’ 

“« « The daughter of a. foreign. prince—the widow of a_foreiga 
prince—ai independent princess in her own right—ay, a modern 
Mary, Queen of Scots; they may be all but virtuous, for what ! 
know ; but with that trifling deficiency, which would you prefer for 
your son, instead of the poor and virtuous Lucy Chamont ” 
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*¢ * Neither, neither... I am not ignorantof either.of, your mean- 
ings, sit. Oh! give me-your girl,in hér rags, and. out. of the house ; 
of infamy itself, so she were yet pure, than either of these.” 

« ¢ My lord,’ (his: lordship had taken his band from  his\coun- 
tenance, and leaning with both hands upon the arms of his chair, 
entered fully into the strength of the young counsellor’s - argument,) 
‘ I could present to you these actresses, harlots, adultresses, and idiots, 


jn many a different character and fashion, and all _of them in the. 


haut ton, desirable, and with eminent celebrity—I could clearly 
point out to you noble families and societies of very highrank, where, 
if your son led his wife—that wife, if she were Lucy Chamont, 
would have reason to start back and say, ‘ Whatever are my disadvan- 
tages, I hope ever to be above such company as this ; shew me, my 
husband, the house of poverty, and I will enter and relieve it—shew 
me wickedness penitent, and I will administer the balm of peace— 
or shew me conscious sin, and I will endeavour to reclaim it.. But I 
have not been bred to associate with successfal and. self-glorious. vice,’ 
though adorned with talents, graces, and dignities ; and if this isto be 
my introduction to high life, leave me, I_pray you, sir, to my indif- 
ference and my solitude.” I goa step further, my lord. I believe, 
if such an introduction was proposed to Lucy Chamont, that she 
would say something very like what I have fancied. Pardon me, 
my lord,’ continued Mr. Bereton, ‘ if I have unintentionally made 
free with any of your acquaintance ; I wished to shew you, that the 
degradation of an alliance with Lucy Chamont was not so debasing 
in the eyes of wisdom and worth—I mean, without a strained com- 
pliment, in your lordship’s own eyes, ‘as:you might imagine.’ 

_* The earl smiled at the compliment, and Mr. Bereton proceeded 
—* Yet, my lord, I have one word to say concerning many of these 
more loathed and contemned by your lordship, than the young 
innocent Jady whose case I am advocating, though she is unknown 
to you—I mean that, bad’ as they have been, they are not only 
ennobled, but they are changed characters ; and wherever the good 
change has taken place, we find the better part of the world is 
willing to forget the former evil of their ways. -So your lordship | 
very properly visits my lord —— ; and last winter the ladies of your 
family were introduced to his now amiable wife ; so the duchess 
dowager of -— introduces ——. But, my lord, TI hurt my case 
by any comparison, and I have done ; yet I think, my lord, that I 
could produce another atgument, if you will excuse my so personally 
addressing 

‘“* * I beg,’ said‘lord Browover, interrupting him, ‘ that you will 
advance any kind of argument you choose ; a choice of eyils is but at 
the — a bad choice, and assuredly it would be wiser not to choose 
at all.” 

‘*-* Indeed, my lord, I think there are few choices without what 
some one or other would call an evil: therefore, if I shew you an 
evil where you did not expect one, or the evil you conceive coun- 
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teracted by a greater good, I prove the superior claim of Lucy 
Chamonit to be the wife of the great and good.’ ” | 


- Now. the whole of this stupid argument of Brereton’s rests 
on this assumption,—that Lord Atheling could not find for a: 
wife, among the daughters of the British Peerage, a female 
agreeable in her oo and manners, and at the same time of. 
a good character!!! “Therefore as a reasoner we have done 
with our author. It is probable that he has heretofore suffered 
by the critic’s lash, which the rogue endeavours to revenge by 
introducing in vol. 2, a reviewer of the name of M“Tweed, who 
is every thing that is odious. Does he not perceive that the 

rinter.might have added in a note, with quite as much truth as’. 
1is picture possesses, that M*T'weed was the author of the 
Infernal Quixote, &c.? These saucy pieces prove nothing 
but the good or bad judgment of the writer. But ‘such paltry 
revenge rather resembles the abuse of a schoolboy behind his 
master’s back after a well-deserved flogging. Sr 

Most of the personages introduced into these volumes are 
characters taken from real. life. They seldom belong to the 
piece, but are called up as a showman would call up the dif- 
ferent pictures of his box,-either for the purpose of. being: 
caricatured, or to hold a dialogue and debate on. some chosen, 
subject. As none of. these are new, nor supported by any no- 
velty of argument, although in. general we agree with the: 
duthor,;we shall not produce a specimen. - There is, however, 
one tale so ludicrous, and so well told, that we shalle’en con- 
clude with it, and then leave the Child of Sin to her fate. 


‘¢ Through the pleasure and influence of the agreeable society, 
which the Apreuths met with at Paris, their stay.in that metro- 
polis was lengthened, and their time was fully employed. One, 
morning, walking on the Boulevards, Mr. Glynne left the interest- 
ing Caroline De Morsone with her father, and rpnning up to 
lady Apreuth and Miss Chamont, who had each an.arm of. Sir David, 
exclaimed—‘ Do you see, ladies, that short fat fellow witha large 
volume under hisarm?" 7 score ets 
_£© © Yes; who is he?’ said the dowager lady Apreuth. sO 

‘« © He is a learned savan, who accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt ;, 
but upon some expedition he was taken prisoner by the Arabs, These 
descendants of Ishmael, examining their prisoners, asked every. mad 
what work he was accustomed to. That round wise man, happy .to 
avoid active slavery, said, that he was a very studious man, and had 
been accustomed to a sedentary life: and, as he had made somé 
progress in the language, he was the better able to make them under- 
stand his utter abhorrence of, and incapability for, violent motion : 
upon which he was given into the custody of an old ——— and he 
thought himself very lucky, when she gave him a mess Of rice and 
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onions, and ordered him to put on a very large pair of sedatives, 


covered with feathers.’ 


‘« « Of what ?’ said the younger lady. Apreuth, who, with Miss 
Glynne and Mr. Pakinger, were come up, and with the rest were 

very attentive to Mr. Glynne’s story. 

« « Vulgarly, my lady, drawers, or breeches; I really a‘ not 
know what the Arabs call them.’ 

 «¢ Well, I beg your pardon for interrupting you ; but ea term 
is certainly a new one.’ 

‘© ¢P think it,” said Mr. Pakinger, ‘a modest and a good one, and 
1 hope it will come into fashion,’ ; 

«< « This is admirable!’ said Miss Glynne; ‘ here is-my brother 
commenced an inventor of words, and Mr. Pakinger an establishec 
of fashions.’ 

« Pray, Mr. Glynne, proceed with your story,’ said the dowager 
lady Apreath, 

‘¢ « Dressed in his downy sedatwes, the venerable matron set him 
down on an orbicular-seated chair—pray, ladies, don't interrupt me— 
and he soon discovered that he was not to move without her per- 
mission. She hada wand in her hand, with which she gave him a 
sharp rap, if he offered éo rise or did not sit steadily ; ; ahd she once gare - 
him the bastinado with some severity, for walking’about the room 
while she was absent. Every sixth ‘hour she moved him, gave him 
his food, examined the place where he sat, and adjusted his cushion, 
There were arms to the chair, and he was tied down at night, though 
she slept in the same room. He is certainly a wise man, a clever 
man, a man of superior mental powers, yet it was not till the third 
day that he discovered that he was employed to hatch chickens. At the 
evacuation of Egypt by the French, he was released by the English, 
He is now writing a dissertation, to prove the superior effects of the 
animal heat of the liuman body, for he is said to have made some ve 
valuable discoveries during the season of incubation. He raised three 
complete families, and felt such attachment ‘to some of the young 
brood whom he had been the ineans of bringing into life, “that he has 
contrived to bring back with him a son and a couple of daughters to 
this metropolis of the world. The preface to his "desertion is said 
to be most excellently ingenious, which he composed at his leisure, 
when he first began to comprehend his new avocation. Whether he 
has taken such a liking to it as to assist in the subcreation of the 
proceeding generations of his family, since he returned to Paris, [ 
cannot say ; bat I have been credibly informed, that he has had a 
very serious quarrel with another learned savan, ‘who did not attend 
the expedition, and who particularly wished, from the very favour- 
able specimens that he exhibited, to have a palatable trial of his 


Egyptian poultry.””’ 
No. 270, Vol. 59, November, 1820. T 
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Anne Boleyn and Caroline of Brunswick, compared ; m an Ad- 
dress tothe People of England. By Thomas Harral, author 
of “* Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth; or the 
Case fairly stated.” Wright, 46, Fleet-street. 1820. 


An Address to the King’s Friends, throughout the British Em- 
pire, on the present auful and critical stute of Great Britain, 
containing just and necessary strictures on a late speech of 
Henry Brougham, Esq. in the House of Lords, in Defence 
of the Queen. By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. Underwood, 
Dublin. 1820. 


Ir is with unfeigned sorrow, that we now proceed to comment 
on the withdrawing the Bill of Pains and Penalties, upon 
Caroline of Brunswick, after it had been thrice redde, and 
after a great majority of the Lords, had pronounced their deep 
conviction of her guilt. No greater injury has the British 
nation ever received since the conquest. Never did the 
government betray greater weakness. Truth has been controul- 
ed by an. outrageous mob. Peers, prelates, and judges, have been 
insulted by ruffians with impunity. And it is most certain, 
that some have. been intimidated by these dreadful excesses, 
to vote contrary to their judgment. Gloomy, indeed, do we 
regard the present prospect of affairs, and disastrous will be 
the consequences to public morality, for many a generation to 
come. We are degraded as a nation, in the eyes of the world, 
we are a disgraced people, compelled to offer homage to an 
infamous , and, compelled to this ignominy, by the infa- 
tuated bellowings and brutalities of a rabble, composed of all 
the thieves and prostitutes in the metropolis. All this we have 
aright to assert, because the number of Peers who professed 
their belief in the Queen’s innocence, was very small indeed. 
Of those who for various reasons voted against the second 
reading, many were of opinion with Lords Ellenborough, 
Lansdowne, and Harewood, that there could be no doubt of 
her guilt. Her conduct, said Lord Ellenborough, had 
excited his unutterable disgust, that it was in his view, infa- 
mous and base, and that.their Lordships would be deserting 
their duty, if they separated without strongly eensuring the 
eonduct tf her Majesty. That the Queen of England was 
one of the last women, who an honourable man would wish 
to see associating with his wife, or setting an example to his 
daughters, and, that she was wholly unfit to hold the situation 
of Queen.” Such are the published opinions of many Peers 
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who voted against the second reading of the Bill. Therefore, 
the majority on that reading, must be increased by the names 
of these Peers, when regarded as a criterion of her guilt or 
innocence, Supposing that of the minority 95, there were 35 
who thought her innocent, although it is impossible to conceive 
how this could be done after Lieutenant Howman’s admission, 
there will then remain 60 who voted ugainst the second read- 
ing from political, or other motives. So that the real majority 
deciding her to be guilty, would be 163 against 35, ar a majo- 
rity of 128!! Tothis number we might add more of the 35, 
uone of whom. have clearly spoken in her favour, from the 
worst of causes. For what was the chief evidence against 
Lady Roseberry? ‘This only, that Sir H. Mildmay was found 
conversing with her in the bed-room by-day light, an hour 
after ditiner, in summer. Can then those who convicted her 
Ladyship, doubt of that woman’s guilt, who had a strong- 
backed hairy satyr sleeping in her bed-room for five weeks 
successively ?—It is utterly impossible. side! 

Let us next see by what manceuvres the majority was so 
small on the third reading. It was found that several Peers. 
had expressed a determination of voting against the Bill, if 
the divorce clause continued to make a part of it. Ministry 
with their characteristic, and most unfortunate weakness, which’ 
they call conciliating, forsooth, agreed to expunge ‘this clause. 
But when the house came to the vote, on a’ motion to that. 
effect, the opposition by a most unprincipled juggle, joined the’ 
consistent and spirited supporters of right against the timid, 
and the mistaken uppliers of palliatives, and. thus retaining 
the clause by a majority of 67. Hence, most of the latter 
class, joining the opposition against the Bill, reduced the 
majority te9. We here subjoin a list of those Peers*who 
voted agaist the second reading of the Bill, but for the 
divorce clausé, and who, therefore,. merited the strong and: 
indignant language of. the Earl of Lauderdale, on the follow- 


ing day. 
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Anne Boleyn and Caroline of Brunswick, compared ; wan Ad- 
dress tothe People of England. By Thomas Harral, author 
of “* Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth; or the 
Case fairly stated.” Wright, 46, Fleet-street. 1820. 


An Address to the King’s Friends, throughout the British Em- 
pire, on the present auful and critical state of Great Britain, 


containing just and necessary strictures on a late speech of 


Henry Brougham, Esq. in the House of Lords, in Defence 
of the Queen. By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. Underwood, 


Dublin. 1820. 


It is with unfeigned sorrow, that we now proceed to comment 
on the withdrawing the Bill of Pains and Penalties, upon 
Caroline of Brunswick, after it had been thrice redde, and 
after a great majority of the Lords, had pronounced their deep 
conviction of her guilt. No greater injury has the British 
nation ever received since the conquest. Never did the 
government betray greater weakness. Truth has been controul- 
ed by an. outrageous mob. Peers, prelates, and judges, have been 
insulted by rufians with impunity. And it is most certain, 
that some have been intimidated by these dreadful excesses, 
to vote contrary to their judgment. Gloomy, indeed, do we 
regard the present prospect of affairs, and disastrous will be 
the consequences to public morality, for many a generation to 
come. We are degraded as a nation, in the eyes of the world, 
we are a disgraced people, compelled to offer homage to an 
infamous , and, compelled to this ignominy, by the infa- 
tuated bellowings and brutalities of a rabble, composed of all 
the thieves and prostitutes in the metropolis. All this we have 
aright to assert, because the number of Peers who professed 
their belief in the Queen’s innocence, was very small indeed. 
Of those who for various reasons voted against the second 
reading, many were of opinion with Lords Ellenborough, 
Lansdowne, and Harewood, that there could be no doubt of 
her guilt. Her conduct, said Lord Ellenborough, had 
excited his unutterable disgust,.that it was in his view, infa- 
mous and base, and that.their Lordships would be deserting 
their duty, if they separated without strongly eensuring the 
eonduct of her Majesty. That the Queen of England was 
one of the last women, who an honourable man would wish 
to see associating with his wife, or setting an example to his 
daughters, and, that she was wholly unfit to hold the situation 
of Queen.” Such are the published opinions of many Peers 
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who voted against the second reading of the Bill. Therefore, 
the majority on that reading, must be increased by the names 
of these Peers, when regarded as a criterion of her guilt or 
innocence, Supposing that of the minority 95, there were 85 
who thought her innocent, although it is impossible to conceive 
how this could be done after Lieutenant Howman’s adinission, 
there will then remain 60 who voted against the second read- 
ing from political, or other motives. So that the real majority 
deciding her to be guilty, would be 163 against 35, or a majo- 
rity of 128!! Tothis number we might add more of the 35, 
none of whom. have clearly spoken in her favour, from the 
worst of causes. For what was the chief evidence against 
Lady Roseberry? This only, that Sir H. Mildmay was found 
conversing with her in the bed-room by-day light, an hour 
after diriner, in summer. Can then those who convicted her 
Ladyship, doubt of that woman’s guilt, who had a strong- 
backed hairy satyr sleeping in her bed-room for five weeks 
successively ?—It is utterly impossible. 

Let us next see by what manceuvres the majority was so 
small on the third reading. It was found that several Peers. 
had expressed a determination of voting against the Bill, if 
the divorce clause continued to make a part of it. Ministry 
with their characteristic, aud most unfortunate weakness, which’ 
they call conciliating, forsooth, agreed to expunge ‘this clause. 
But when the house came to the vote, on a’ motion to that 
effect, the opposition by a most unprincipled juggle, joined the 
consistent and spirited supporters of right against the timid, 
and the mistaken uppliers of palliatives, and. thus retaining 
the clause by a majority of 67. Hence, most of the latter 
class, joining the opposition against the Bili, reduced the 
majority to9. We here subjoin a list of those Peers‘who. 
voted against the second reading of the Bill, but for the 
divorce clausé, and who, therefore, merited the strong and: 
indignant language of. the Earl of Raadercels, on the follow- 


ing day. 
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Grantham Gosford : Plymouth 
King Carrick ~ Essex 
Clifton (Darnley) Morley - Thanet 
Howard of Effingham Minto Denbigh 
Saye and Sele — ' Harewood Suffolk 
Daore Grey Pembroke 
Zouche Romney Derby 
Clinton Rosslyn Mar quesses. 
Audley Carnarvon Bath 
De Clifford Mansfield Stafford 
Belbaven Fortesque Lansdown 

Viscounts. Grosvenor Dukes. 
Granville Hilborough (Down- Portland 
Anson shire) - Brandon (Hamilton) 
Duncan Delawar Devonshire 
Hood | Iichester . Bedford 
Leinster (Duke of) = Darlington Graftou 
Torrington _ + Egremont Richmond 
Bolingbroke Cowper Somerset 

Earls. Oxford H. R. H. the Duke of 

Blesington Roseberry | Gloucester . 
Enniskillen Jersey — 
Fartham Albemarle 


Such a maneeuvre was unworthy of a true patriot. This 
subject was of far too serious a nature that it should be got rid 
of. by a side wind. If the reader will mark off from the above 
list, those who usually vote with government, the:remainder 
will give him the names of that desperate faction, who to 
unseat ministers, were ready to have supported the Queen 
against any evidence whatever. : 

The scruples of those who voted for the expunging of ‘the 
clause, whilst they yet considered the Queen guilty of the 
charges brought against her, certainly deserve some notice. 
These may be divided into two sets, constitutional and religi-’ 
ous. The constitutionalists contend, that the Queen should 
not be deprived of the advantage of recrimination ; which by 
our laws, is always allowed to the defendant in every crim. con. : 
action. We think that they have regarded this Bill in too 
confined a light. It was a Bill not for individual relief, but 
for a national benefit, namely,°to prevent a person charged 
with infamous crimes, of polluted manners, depraved in 
morals, and desperate in ciideiin from taking the first rank in 
the country, and spreading by the contagion of her example, 
impudence and licentiousness amongst all her sex. The cause 
was not the King versus the Queen, which Parliament had to 
try; but the Nation . versus the Queen. Whoever regards. 
virtue as the basis of national prosperity, will with us deeply. 
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lament, that this distinction was not attended to; we are 
astonished that those who so laudably endeavoured to prevent 
this accumulation of filth coming before the public, should not 
afterwards have exerted themselves to punish the bold delin- 
quent, by whose obstinacy alone, their endeavours were. de- 
feated. But if the above distinction be well founded, we are 
sure all scruples on constitutional grounds must vanish. 
With respect to religious scruples, more must be said, some of 
our Prelates seem never to have considered the case in its pro- 
per light. For if the sanctions of marriage be traced from 
the beginning, the right of recrimination will no where appear. 
Under the Jewish dispensation, polygamy, concubinage, and 
divorce were permitted. The convicted adulteress was punished 
with death, and the suspected wife tried by the bitter water. 
Numb. 5., and besides, if the husband considered his wife 
guilty of indecent, or perhaps, even thoughtless conduct, 
according to the law, Deut. 24, he might give her a bill of 
separation, and send her away. ‘This law, the Jews in later 
times, extended to include mere groundless dislike. But it 
does not appear that the wife had the power of dismissing the 
man on any account. Indeed, jealousy, and the very right of 
complaint, judicially at least, were abrogated by the permis- 
sion of polygamy and concubinage. ‘The laws seem only 
to have guarded against a spurious or suspected offspring. ‘They 
are, therefore, severe against the adulteress, including her 
paramour in the punishment. But if a married man had con- 
nexion with a single woman unbetrothed, and the matters 
were discovered, he was only fined 50 shekels of silver, and 
obliged to take her as his wife, without the power of divorce. 
Such was the spirit of the Jewish laws on the subject of ma- 
trimony, prior to the appearance of our Saviour. And it 
appears from J9 St. Matthew—that the Jews brought the 
question fairly and fully before our Lord, in the following 
words. Is it lawful for a man to-put away his wife for every 
cause. Our Lord’s reply was in substance, that it was lawful 
for adultery, and for adultery only.* If then, undér the Jewish 
law, a woman was not allowed to put away her husband for any 


neces 





* It must. be observed by the bye, that our Lord here desides this 
question as a temporal legislator only, without any reference to the 
foture. Fora mere separation of the adulteress from her offended 
husband, mast be at all events agreeable, leaving her at liberty to 
pursue her evil inclinations unrestrained. To make this separation a 
Punishment, is the duty of civil government, instead of permitting 
ber to marry again, contrary to the express decision of our Lord.’ 
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cause, by this restriction of the law under the.Christian dis. 

sation, 4 fortiori, she cannot now. But if the innocent 
wife could not carry on a process against an adulterous hus- 
band, much less could a guilty wife excuse herself on that 
ground. Society renders necessary these strong and apparently 
partial restraints on the female. If these restrictions: were 
carried into effect fully, and the adulteress always severely 
punished, making her as she ought to be, and as she alone can 
be, the watchful guardian of her own honour ; the Ticentious 
of the other sex, must confine themselves to single women, 
whose numbers would be lessened in proportion as marriage 
was respected. 

It seems, therefore, not only agreable, but even necessary to 
the spirit and intent of both dispensations, that .an adulterous 
woman should not be allowed to justify on any pretence. 
Under the Jewish dispensation, the errors of the husband are 
not even alluded to, and the Christian law has not received the 
slightest alteration from its divine author on this point. 

During the first three centuries, crimes of this description 
were considered as spiritual offences, and punished as such, 
each party being obliged to undergo the penance inflicted, 
Here then recrimination had no place, except perhaps in aggra- 
vating the offence by suspicion of mutual connivance. | After- 
wards overstrained ideas of the merit of virginity prevailed, 
and introduced many untenable opinions. Yet St. Basil, St. 
Augustin, and Pope Pelagius, have all expressly decided, that 
the innocent wife ought to continue living with the guilty hus- 
band, and the first of these actually introduced a canon into his 
church to that purpose. It is clearthat the general advantage 
of society, and the protection of the children, require such a 
sacrifice on the part of the wife and mother, as appears from ' 
the actual practice of many wives, even in these days. The 
question of recrimination does not seem to have ever been 
agitated, which can be accounted for only on the giound, 
that the putity of the mother is essential to family peace, and, 
therefore, it cannot be dispensed with on any pretence. — It is 
needless to expatiate on the dreadful state of that family, where 
the father and mother mutually connive at each others exces- 
ses, a more frequent recurrence of which unhappy state, this 
law of recrimination tends to promote. It, therefore, appears, 
that it is neither expedient in a civil poiat of view, nor justif- 
able in a religious, that a wife should be permitted to excuse 
her own crimes, by alleging her husband’s from any thing 
that appears either in the law of Moses, the law of Christ, of 
the practice of the earliest Christians. We do not considet 
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the case of the woman detected io the act of adultery, and 
brought before our Saviour, at all relating to this question. 
It is evident from the words of St. John, that, as respecting 
the tribute money, so in this case, the Scribes and Pharisees 
only endeavoured to entrap our Lord. They thought that if 
Jesus condemned this woman, he would commit himself with 
the Roman government, which had depiived the Jews of the 

wer of life and death. If he did not, he would have con- 
tradicted the law of Moses, and so committed himself with the 
people. Our Lord, therefore, sentenced her to death agreeably 
to the law, but by his divine’ power over’ the mind, excited in 
the accusers such powerful conscientious feelings, that they 
hastened from the presence of him, unto whom they found 
their secret sins were well known. Thus was the dilemma 
avoided, and nothing more. - 

On whatever grounds this question is examined, there can be no 
doubt of the expediency of this measure, which it may be observed 
was oppused with the greatest virulence, by the worst charac- 
ters in the nation. All the convicted horned and horners, 
all the kind keepers and husbands of worn out mistresses, in 
the house of Lords, were particularly vociferous against the 
Bll. Whilst the feeble and tame resistance, made by some 
men of principle, and the unaccountable coalition of others, 
with the measure advocated by our Radicals, have paralyzed - 
the efforts, and disappointed the hopes of the good throughout 
the kingdom. In fact, men of true patriotic and const:tutional 
principles, who support the Monarch on the throne, because 
he is the Monarch, miss their natural leaders. ‘Those whose 
Situations in life should induce them boldly to avow their 
principles, and to rear the banners of loyalty in every part 
of the kingdom, seem generally to have deserted their posts, 
and themselves given way tothe clamour. Otherwise, there are 
many who would willingly prove their loyalty if opportunity were 
given, and there are a few who dare manifest their sentiments 
in face of the tremendous, and ruffian-like opposition whicl 
now prevails. Two glorious instances are given at the head 
of this article. The one is the Reverend Sir Harcourt Lees— 
whose indignation at the unworthy treatment of his. King, 
will not permit him to be silent.. As an Irishman with much 
pleasure, and as Englishmen we blush to add, with too much 
reason, Sir Harcourt contrasts the conduct of the fair: sex in 
lreland, with that of our Island’s females, in the following 
energetic passage, which our readers wi.! recollect was printed 
pending the discussion of the bill. 
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* For reasons I have stated in my Jate Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, 
as also in the one to the highly respected Lord Mayor of .Dablin, | 
sha]] rot enter minutely into the evidence adduced on_ this most 
disgusting trial ; every honourab'e, chaste, and virtuous mind, at 
Jeast in this exalted Country, has been bong since satisfied on the sub- 
ject ; it is of no consequence how ignorant witnesses may be tortured 
and confounded by the cross-examimation of such inquisitors as the 
Queen’s Attorney and Solicitor General ;-it isto me cnly surprising 
that they have been at all consistent.—The leading facts, of. great 
familiarity and indecorum witb a hired menial}, the raising him. from 
behind her chair to her table, cannot be contradicted.—The change 
of apartments on board a British Man of War—the selection of 
Bergami as a companion, in preference to her civilized aud gallant 
Commander—the identification of authority and rights, as exempli- 
fied in Dumont’s Letter to the Queen herself, so unaccountably unuo- 
ticed by the advocates for the Bill, and which, in my. judgment, is 
the strongest of all proofs to establish the most extreme degradation ; 
~—but all these taken together form so impenetrable a chain of evi- 
dence, in support of this degradation, that I am only. astonished (as a 
Divorce. is not contemplated,) the enquiry was not permitied to rest 
on its own: merits and on British testimony ; had this been the case, 
the matter, ere this, would have been decided.—The English and 
Scotch prostitutes, who have been so zealous in their Addresses, 
might have been somewhat vexed at being deprived of the luscious 
description they have lately feasted their chaste eyes with: but my 
fair, and modest, and beanteous Country-women, would not. have 
had their delicacy insulted, and their feelings outraged, by the degra- 
ding and Jascivious familiarities reported of a licentious Queen, al a 
time, too, when the tears were scarcely effaced from their humid 
eyes, lamenting the fatal loss this Country had so lately sustained, in 
the legitimate representative of Majesty, the pure, the dignified, the 
chaste, the virtuous Countess Talbot ; my concern for the death of 
this fair and all-accomplished woman was sincere, though I had not the 
honour of her acquaintance; she is as universally regretted, as her noble 
and widowed husband is venerated; and beloved by Ireland,—In the 
name of its virtuous and indignant females, and -to protect. the 
unsullied and unstained honour of this country, J protest against that 
daring and infamous assertion of Mr. Brougham, *‘ that a_ perfect 
‘conviction of the innocence of his é//ustrious client is entertained by 
all parties ;"" I-protest against it, because it is basely insidious and ap 
intended calumny. Ireland, that land of seal gallantry and exaltec 
honour, gives, by the dignity and decency of her conduct, this British 
petti-fogger, the lie direct, and tells him to insert it in his next brief, 
when his object may be to vindicate reputed prostitution and insalt 
Majesty.—In this country, thank God, we now despise him, his 
faction and his principles, as much as we ridicule, detest, and reject, 
in, the name of our retiring and cruelly insulted Sovereign, bis 
LOYALTY and his ALLEGIANCE; nor can J account for the extraordinary 
pains, this certainly most eloquent, but most dangerous man, has takeb 
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to evince the extent of both, than by supposing, as he expresses it, 
«« that. the. miud .gradually gets reconciled.to the most extraordinary 
deviations from the common course of things ;” I am only concerned 
| cannot congratulate the Empire and my Sovereigu, on the loyalty of 
this gentleman’s associates, as easily as ] can express my astonishment 
at his own, but without meaning to make any direct charge or insi- 
nuation upon either. I find it impossible to avoid recollecting the 
following passage in a favourite author of mine, whenever Mr. 
Brougham delivers a speech, either in Parliament or at a LOYAL 
Meeting, ‘‘ Catalina omnium flagitiosorum, algue facinorosorum  ctr- 
cum se, tanguam stipatorum Catervas habebat.—Sal in Cat.” And 
yet Cataline is, I believe, almost the only instance of a man miedita- 
ting the destruction of his Country, who did not make the dregs 
of the people, or the Radicals as we now call them, one of his great 
instruments of operation ; his associates were exclusively taken from 
the Senatorial and Equestrian orders, i. e. from such Parriors as 
our Whigs are. . And from this striking contrast, Mr. Brougham will 
observe, that I cannot intend to insinuate that be is a Conspirator, 
although he resembles Catiline in eloquence ; no farther than. he 
intended, in reality, to compare the Queen with Susannah as to 
chastity ; when cross-examining the Elders. Bat though I shall not 
attempt to criticize or refute the mode of cross-examination acted on 
by the learned advocates against the Bill, as I am quite satisfied it will 
be estimated as it deserves, yet there is one charge of so curious a 
nature brought against the King’s Attorney General, and so clearly 
evinces the PERSECUTING spirit of the Government, that I cannot 
refrain from just glancing at it:—-Mr. Brougham states, ‘‘ that the 
Attorney-General had asserted, that the improprieties imputed to 
the Queen extended almost down to the present time, and yet 
that facts sworn to by witnesses, extended to but within three 
years of the present time."—Now, Gentlemen, although we 
must admire the oratory, yet what. are we to think of the judg- 
ment of this great Whig-Field-Marshsl, unless we suppose him 
to be looking to the situation of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, as being a more comfortable birth than Attorney on .the 
Queen's shelf, for his argument, if it proves any thing at all, must 
establish this fact, that the King’s Ministers were alone influenced by 
a spirit of justice, and a deep sense of what was due to the honour 
and decency of the country. If within the three first years they could 
bring forward twenty-five witnesses, including two British Officers, 
toestablish facts of the most disgusting and revolting description, is 
the Queen’s leading counsel and Friend to be the individual to censure 
Ministers for not completely overwhelming her with detestation and 
obloquy, by producing additional evidence to prove the conduct of the 
parties during the three Last.” 


_ We believe the greatest part of this address, has appeared 
in the courier. Many of the observations are highly deserving 
of attention. . 3 
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The other is a. comparison between Ann Boleyn, and 
Caroline of Brunswick, by the’ author of the comparison 
between George [V., and Henry VIII., reviewed in our number 
for September. -In this comparison, the ‘difference between 
guilt, and innocence, is most clearly visible. ‘This work ought 
to have appeared a fortnight sooner, but was delayed by the 
artifice, or the neglect of the bookseller to whom it was first 
committed. But we still recommend the fotfowing passages tu 
notice, 


‘* Separated from her husband, consequently obnoxious to sus. 
picion, and to calumny, what, as a modest and virtuous woman, 
should the ‘conduct of the Princess have been? Prudence, had she 
been consulted, would have suggested a life of. retirement, of com- 
parative seclusion, with choice, select, unimpeachable society. A 
sense of her own dignity, of the peculiar delicacy of her situation, 
should have deterred her from all that was light, frivolous, and vain, 
Thus, instead of being deafened by the vnhallowed shouts of a weak 
and factious mob, she would have insured.the respect and love of a 
loyal people. It could not, indeed, have been slight misconduct, 
or, trivial impropriety, that would have called for public animadver- 
sion. | Her’s, however, was nota life of calm contemplative privacy, 
solacing itself occasionally with the converse of the wise and good : 
no, it was extravagant, bold, and dissipated. She acted as though 
she had found herself suddenly loosened from all restraint ; as though 
she had been really in possession. of ‘ a letter of license. Her pro- 
ceedings were so notorious, that, whatsoever might be their character 
with respect to moral guilt, their violations of decorum, of all the 
beautiful amenities of refinement, were such as to call for the _insti- 
tution of a solemn enquiry. What was the result of, that enquiry ?—~ 
was it an acquittal ?—was it the establishment of her innocence? | 
fearlessly answer, Nu! To term it such, as long as the report of 
the commissioners, and hi» late Majesty's memorable letter, remaiv 
in existence, would be folly, or impudence, or something worse. 
The report alluded to, signed by the Lords Erskine, Speacer, Gren- 
ville, and Ellenborough, on the 14th of July, 1806, observed, with 
reference to the evidence of Sir John and Lady Douglas, that there 
was no foundation whatsoever, for believing that the child which 
was then living with the Princess, was the child of her Royal High- 
ness ; or, that she had been delivered of any child in the year 1802 ; 
nor had any thing appeared to theny to warrant the belief, that she 
had been pregnant in that year, or in any other period within the com- 
pass of their enquiries. The char: e of pregnancy was, however, not the 
only charge. ‘ Your Majesty will perceive,’ remark the noble com- 
missioners, in a subsequent part of their report, ‘ that several strong 
circumstances’ have been positively sworn to, by witnesses who cannot, 
in our judgment, be suspected of any unfavourable bias, and whose 
veracity, in thisfrespect, we have xo ground to question. ‘ Again? 
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—as, on the other hand, the facts of pregnancy and delivery are, to 
our minds, satisfactorily disproved ; so, on the other haud, we think 
that the circumstances to. which we now refer, particularly those 
stated to have passed between her Royal: Highness and Captain Manty, 
must be credited, until they shall receive some DECISIVE: CONTRA- 
DICTION 5 and if true, are justly entitled to the most serious consi- 
deration.” 

‘* Ts any man prepared to say that the circumstances alluded to 
have ever received ‘ a decisive contradiction ? Does this Report’ of 
the Commissioners amount to an acquittal ? Does it constitute an 
establishment of her Royal Highness’s tnnorence? To all these 
questions, I again fearlessly answer, No! In pronouncing this strong 
pegative, -I am justified by the expressions of his late Majesty,, in “his 
note or message, in answer to the Princess's letter of December; 

1806, in which she expressed much anxiety, and .a wish to learn 
whether she might be admitted to the royal-presence ? ‘ In these 
examinations, and even in the answer drawn in the name of the 
Princess by her legal advisers,’ observed his Majesty; ‘ there: have 
appeared circumstances of conduct, on the .part of the -Princess, 
which his) Majesty. could never regard. but with scitous concern,’ 
* * * * © His Majesty cannot, therefore, forbear to. express, in 
the conclusion of the business, his desire and expectation, that: sueh 
aconduct may in future be observed by. she Princess; as may fully 
justify those marks of paternal regard and of affection, which a King 
always wishes to show to every part of the Royal amily.’ 

‘* Sincerely do I pity the case of one, who is reduced to plead, 
that observations, such as these, amount loan acquittal, and proclaim 
the innocence af the accused ! 

‘* Our next consideration is the evidence of Sir John and. Lady 
Douglas. ‘They deposed, as you well know, that her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales had been pregnant, and had had a child, 
in the year 1802. Lady Douglas, in particular, swore to certain 
appearances which occurred one morning, at breakfast, at Lady 
Willoughby's. Lady Willoughby, however, upon examination, -de- 
nied all knowledge or recollection of any circumstance, such as that 
ee had been sworn to by Lady Douglas, having taken place at ae 

ouse. 

‘In weighing the validity of evidence in doubtful cases, it is 
always of importance to ascertain the character of the witnesses. 
Who and what were Sir John and Lady Donglas ?—‘ what was 
their character, and what was their situation. in life?’ .Sir John 
Douglas was an officer, had repeatedly distinguished himself in the 
service of his country, was a man of unimpeached honour and un- 
questioned integrity. Lady Douglas was a wonlan of character and 
respectability : the connexions and the situation in life of Sir John 


. and his lady were perfectly respectable. 


‘“* What then, my countrymen, could be the motive, real. or osten- 
sible, of such persons, voluntarily to come forward, and, in such a 
cause to forswear themselves? ‘There is much truth in the Latin 
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adage— Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. If 80, how are we to account 
fot this anomaly in morals? L appeal to you--I appeal to every man 
of plain common sense in the kingdom, whether the probability be 
not greater, that the particular appearances sworn to by Lady Donglas 
sbould have escaped the observation, or have faded from the recollec- 
tion of Lady Willoughby, than that two individuals of fair and spot- 
Jess character, should, all at once, and without any apparent motive, 
become the most guilty, the most degraded of their species ? 

*« It is generally believed, that Sir Jotn Douglas died of a broken 
heart ; and his solemn death-bed asseveration is known to bave been, 
that ‘neither he nor his wife had sworn to ought beyond the limits of 
truth. : | 

‘¢ Why, my countrymen, have you suffered this affair to be re. 
res as a party question? Rightly viewed, i: neither has, nor ever 

ad, any thing to do with party To support a Queen, while under 
a public prosecution. and to make use of that Queen and her cause 
for the purpose of attacking the King, the King’s Ministers, and the 
Government and Constitution of the country, is no more the duty of 
an honest Whig than of an honest Tory: The Whigs, however, do 
not shrink from the avowal, that ¢hetr object is to expel the ministry. 
How much ought the Queen to feel herself indebted to them, for 
such éfruly disinterested support! In the forlorn hope of accomplish- 
ing their views, the Whigs coquet with the Radicals, on all possible 
occasions ; and, the Radicals, the hypocritical, canting, sanguinary, 
Radicals, the bane of a// government—though hating, despising, and 
centemning the Whigs, adhere to, and even claim kindred with them, 
on account of the little weight and respectability which they yet hold 
in the state. Acting together, each for their own purpose—the 
Whigs, that they may get into place and power—the Radicals that 
they may subvert the constitution, and float. triun-phant on the gene- 
ral wreck ; the Manchester proceedings constituted one formidable 
instrument of their attack, and the royal investigation constitutes 
another. What may be the next, is yet in the womb of fatority. 
You, my countrymen, must not be the dupes of these parties, these 
factious, these cankerous excrescences of the state. Your plain and 
simple duty is, to rally round the throne; the motto of your standard 
is—* LIBERTY AND Property—Reticion anp THE Laws—ouR 
Gop anp our Kino!’ Should the exigencies of the case require it, 
why, as the illustrious Burke enquired upon another occasion, ‘ why 
should not a Maccabeus and his brethren arise, to assert the honouwf 
of the ancient law, and to defend the temple of their forefathers, 
with as ardent a spirit as can inspire any. innovator to destroy 
the monuments of the piety, and the glory of ancient ages ? 

Against the Whigs, thank heaven, we have been. furnished witlr 
ample means of defence, by their own deplorable imbecility. Whilst the 
nation bears in mournful and indignant remembrance, the campaigos 
of 1805-6, and those of 1806-7 ; the former of which produced the 
humiliating treaty of Presburg, and led to the dissolution of the Ger- 
nranicempire, and the latter annihilated Prussia, effected the disgrace of 
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Russia, and completed the subjugation of the continent, the Whigs 
can never expect to be again invested with power, Never, until the 
senses of the nation haye been steeped in the waters of Lethe; never, 
until every: reminiscence be effaced, of the galling truth, that the 
Whigs, when they last came into office, iustead of alleviating the 
burdens .of the public, instead of reducing the heavy imposts under, 
which they laboured, immediately raised the income tax from 631. to 
101. per cent. saddled the assessed taxes with a new per centage, 
levied several fresh duties, and told their deluded patrons, in so.many, 
words, that the exigencies of the times demanded still greater sacri- 
fices ; never, until all the mighty labours of the ‘ men of the people,’ 
shall have been hutried down the stream of oblivion, can the Whigs 
fairly flatter themselves with the hope of being restored to the con- 
fidence or favour of their insulted master. ; 

‘“« Nor do we ‘feel less secure against the success of the Radicals, 
although the Queen has, by her conduct, notoriousiy connected her- 
self with that detestable faction ; and although it be the evident wish 
and aim of that faction, to bear down the government by clamour, 
and by instilling, through the innumerable ramifications of the dis- 
affected and treasonable press, the apprehension of a resort to 
physical force. Against such clamour, against even physical force 
itself, the native good sense, the firm loyalty, the tried patriotism of 
the public, would raise am invalrerable shield. 

‘‘ Am E. not justified, my countrymen, in charging the Radicals, 
and also the Whigs, for they stick so closely together in this business, 
that it is impossible to effect a separation, with an attempt to bear 
down the government by clamour, and by implied threats of a resort 
to physical force, when we hear them, in their addresses to inflamed 
mobs, charging one of the foreign witnesses, on the part of the pro- 
secution, not only with wilful and corrupt perjury in the evidence she 
had given, but with being connected with public brothels in Lon- 
don ; and charging another witness with having been publicly flogged 
through her native town—for having murdered, or attempted to 
murder, her illegitimate child? What would have been the out- 
cry by the ‘ friends of the people’—by ‘ the friends of the Queen,’ 
as they have nick-named themselves; had such charges been made by. 
the supporters of government, against the Queen's witnesses ? and 
why, I should like to be informed, are the characters of the wit- 
nesses, of one side, to be thus impugned and assailed, whilst the 
fullest-protection-is so vociferously claimed for those on the other ? 

“ Again, my countrymen, am I not fully jastified by that letter— 
that factious, that treasonable, that incendiary, that rebellious letter 
which, by the instigation of her dark and traitorous advisers, Her. 
Majesty was induted to address to the King, through the medium of 
4 notoriously disaffected newspaper, under the date of August 7, 
1820, in asserting that Her Majesty has connected herself with the 
Radical faction? “The contents of that vile scroll must be too fresh 
i your recollection—too indelibly imprinted on your memory, to 
tender it. necessary for the ‘specially to ‘point them out, Comparé’ 
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that envéndmed scroll with the memorable letter which Anne Boleyn 
dent to tier Husband, before her trial, and tell: me their points of resem~ 
blance. « Look, also, at the conduct of Anne Boleyn, that lamented’ 
victim: of lawless power, in her last moments. Behold het on the 
scaffold, with all the horrible preparations for death around her, not 
only refraining from all accusation and recrimination, but ‘actually, 
i the humble, yet exalted spirit of Christian meekness, piety, 
atid resignation, lifting her spotless arms, and raising her angel voice 
toheaven, and praying for her murderer! Meditate well wpon this 
picture, and tell me what shadows of but I will not, I must not 


proceed. | 
Such is.the spirit yet alive in British hearts. Such are the 
sentiments of two real patriots, totally strangers to each other, 


and such a spirit, and such sentiments, would. soon pervade 
the kingdom, if proper persons-would come forwards and take 


the lead. Shall we who thirty years ago-repressed the jacobins 
and atheists of England, aided by the ever false whigs, and 


paid by the blood-thirsty democrats of France; shall we now 
crouch under such contemptible instruments, or leaders of 
popular fury, as Hobhouse, Wood, Peter Moore, or Joseph 
Hume? No! No! We must be no longer- indifferent, this 
apathy must be dismissed, and let every man now do his 
duty. ad 

Just as these sheets were going to the press, a second letter’ 
from Sir Harcourt Lees arrived, which being concise, and 
containing sOme very important information, we insert at full 
length.— 
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“4 Second Letter to the People of England, illustrative of the 
Religion of the Whigs, the gratitude of Lord Erskine,. and 
the credulity of the Male and Female Addressers of Her | 
Majesty, Queen Caroline. By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. 
Author of the ** Antidote,” * Crisis,” &c. 


‘* I congratulate the Radicals, Lords Erskine, Grosvenor, and 
Carnarvon, on the Bill of Pains and Penalties being withdrawn ; but, 
above all, I congratulate the hundied thousand modest and chaste 
vestals, who addressed the Queen, and prejudged her innocént and 
pure as unsunned snow, in opposition to the recorded and solema 
opinion of the entire House of Peers, except four or five Gentlemen, 
who would think the Radicals are Loyalists, if they could get into 
place through their imaginations. Let all the English now look close 
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to their wives ;—many. will believe that the withdrawing the Bill 
establishes the Queen's rights and privileges to intrigue with her 
fsotman, and, of course,. they will not be far behind her Majesty.— 
What sport the Whigs will have between Brandenburgh and the 
Brothels.—Lord Erskine cannot long hold out. 

“© Monday, Nov. \3— Four o'clock.” 


 Black-Rock, Dublin, November 8, 1820. 
** GENTLEMEN, 


‘‘ Iw the address which | conceived it my duty lately to submit for 
your consideration, and published in the Courter Paper of the Ist inst: 
as the undismayed supporter of my venerated and insulted Monarch, 
and the humble advocate for whatever remains of that religion, and 
decency which formerly so strongly characterised Great Britain, I en- 
deavoured to draw your attention to the striking similarity that existed 
between the merciless infidels, whose speeches and whose writings ge- 
nerated the French, and the despicable Whig faction, whose daring and 
unprincipled place-hunting patriotism, having already generated, will 
most inevitably consummate (if not exposed and degraded,) the de- 
struction of the British Constitution, its Sovereign, and his Govern- 
ment. To the accumulated horrors of your present condition, to 
which you have been reduced by the deep designing machinations of 
self-interested and political conspirators, aided, and powerfully assisted; 
by the shameless and criminal indecencies of your Queen, is to be 
superadded, the internal war now carrying on between Religion and 
Atheism, supported and encouraged, not by the reptiles who are at 
present paying the forfeit of their offences in the different gaols 
throughout Great Britain, but by the natural and hereditary guardians 
and servants of an insulted King ard a calumniated Redeemer, by those 
titled reprobates, many of whose detested names I behold most con- 
spicuous in the list of chaste and virtuous advocates for female impurity 
and royal licentiousness, impiously claiming the attestation of that all- 
merciful Gop, to bear witness to the purity of their sentiments—whose 
holy name and majesty they could not only wi h a smile behold blas- 
phemed and ridiculed, but, with exultation_ and munificence, they 
even patronized and rewarded the blasphemers; whilst those few vir- 
tuous and upright men, who struggled for their faith, for their freedom, 
the honour, and invaded rights of their cruelly deserted and generous 
Prince, are called by these abandoned and ungrateful incendiaries, 
(audacious in their language as their conduct,) persecutors, enthusiasts, 
and intolerants. How long the Almighty Ruler of the universe may 
be pleased to suffer them to insult his providence, and calumniate their 
King and his Ministers, we cannot presume, even to conjecture ; but 
of this we may be certain, though divine vengeance should be retarded 
for a time, it will not sleep for ever. The base and impious supporters 
of the infidels, Carlile and Hone, whether Dukes, Lords, or Com- 
Moners, those vindicators of immorality under a pretence of Constitu- 
lon, those fomentors of insurrection under the prostituted garb of 
Patriotism, will not eventually triumph ; the bolt of an offended Gop 
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is but held back to come down with accumulated wrath, when if de: 
scends to crash them, accompanied with the justly-merited execrations 
of a long-outraged, deladed, but; I trast, now awakened Empire. 
Unhappy, degenerate England, the present race of Whig Patriors, 
have made your once respected and venerated name, the patron, the 
tutelar God of Atheists and Conspirators, and your once chaste and 
fair reputation, so lately under the moral guardianship of a sainted and 
lamented Queen, (even whose memory has almost been obscured by 
the ultra decency and purity of the hired foot-boy's companion, the 
virtuous Queen Caroline,) is appealed to, to reconcile an astonished 
world to indecency and treason, to adultery and insurrection. How 
forcibly do those inemorable lines of Sallust, descriptive of the mental 
agitation of a Conspirator, press themselves upon the recollection of 
any man who has contemplated, with a painful attention, the conduct 
of your patriotic infidels for many years past, and whose great expecta- 
tion is, that even in this world they may exhibit a similar instance of 
divine justice and reprobation, as an awful warning to future States- 
men to reverence their offended Gop, and respect their insulted King, 
——‘ Namque animus impurus, Diis Hominilusque, infestus, neque 
vigilus, neque quietilus sedari poterat, ita conscieniia mentem excitam 
verabat, igitur color ejus exsanguis, foedi oculi, citus modo, modo 
tardus incessus, prorsus in facie vultuque vecordia inerat.’—Sau. 1n 
Cat.—Gentlemen, such will be the feelings, such the mental horrors, 
at. vo distant day, of the men who have reduced once exalted and 
Christian Britain to its present humbled and degraded situation, What 
Rome was in the days of Catiline and Cicero, England now is, from 
the daring ambition and inordinate thirst for power arfd office of the 
Whig Patriots, and the political constellation of ALL THE TALENTS. 
For my opinion, and for the sentiments of. this entire country, re- 
specting the conduct of these disinterested and virtuous Statesmen, | 
refer you to the pages of that able and constitutional Review, the 
Anti-Jacobin, for September and October last; I say, for the senti- 
ments of this entire country, because, wiih the exception of the 
ULTRA-LOYAL town of Belfast, not one single voice has been raised 
in opposition to my arguments, nor one solitary address presented in 
approbation of your Queen's irregularities. 

_ In my. Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, in answer to a weak and con- 
temptible production, falsely attributed to Lord John Russell, and to 
which was annexed, an equally contemptible, but infinitely more in- 
sidious, petition to your Sovereign ; as also in my Answer to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Dublin, on being presented with a unani- 
mous vote of thanks for my exertions in defence of my injured King 
and the established Constitution, you will find my reasons assigned and 
their motives explained, which, unless you are as besotted in intellect 
as you appear credulous and culpable in conduct, will soon open yout 
eyes to the plans of your Whig favourites ; and I will venture to pre 
dict, that if you do not soon dispel this patriotic stapor, which not only 
obscures your vision, but benumbs your moral faculties—if you do not 
judge from facts and reject fictions—if you do not believe in revelation 
and deprecate infidelity—in short, if you will not support your King 
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and the Religion of your Country; } predict, that, ere Jeng, you will 
have neither one nor the other to protect. The various and contra- 
dictory opinions of ‘the Lords, respecting the second reading of the 
Bill-of Pains and Penalties, up to Saturday evening, now lie before 
me; I have read the different speeches with the deepest attention, 
and I can see nothing; no, not one argument, adduced on the part of 
those Peefs, arrayed and marshalled in opposition to the morality of 
England, which does ‘not more than confirm, in the most undeniable 
manner, the leading charges advanced in support of the preamble. An 
adulterous intercourse is not only sustained, but the fact of adultery 
appears to ‘be established, unless you admit the half-pay Lieutenants to 
be perjured’; and if the Queen will not allow the infamy of her 
Knights, but insists apon the veracity of her own created Order, then, 
I say, you at once sanction the free and unpunished admission of every 
man in England into thechambers of your own wives. Circeumstans 
tial evidence mast be allowed nugatory, your Ecclesiastical Courts new 
modelled, and all future Divorce Bills must be laughed at, as more 
lodicrous than even Welch bundling ; instead of proctors you will 
have toemploy surgeons, and the question for decision will be, not 
whether criminality bas existed, but whether impotency can be proved. 
Lord Erskine seems already to be of my opinion, for he asserts, that 
no Jury could find the Queen guilty ; he asserfs, that no one breath- 
ing would believe, that at Naples she left the smal] bed and went and 
lay on the large one, where there was no sheets. If it had not been 
sworn to, that Mr. Bergami appeared to have Jain along-side: of her, 
we might believe this also ; but I would ask the Learned Judge, whe- 
ther he conceived there was a greater degree of inconvenience to be 
sustained in lying between blankets, for the gratification of an inno- 
cent predilection, where the parties were young and vigorous, than in 
two elderly personages, with strong inclinations but little vigour, 
taking along aad laborious journey into Scotland, and stopping at 
places where possibly there were neither sheets, nor blankets either, to 
beobtained ? And, with respect to his jury case, I will again ask this 
sceptical Judge, not on his oath, for I will be satisfied with his honour, 
if he never declared to a Gentleman, holding an office under Govern- 
ment, ‘ that although he had not made up bis mind as to the legality 
of the Bill, yet, with respect to the Queen’s guilt, he was so convinced 
of it, that if all the divorce evidence he had ever heard was united i 
one charge, that, in his judgment, the sntire of it, so united, would not 
substantiate so strong a case as that made out against her Majesty?’ I 
ask this chaste and virtuous Lord, will he plead non mi ricordo to this 
fact? I charge him in the face of thé Empire, and in defence of my 
insulted, my calumniated, my deeply injured Sovereign, with having 
80 stated ; I call upon him, I defy this grateful, thie ribboned advocate 
todeny the fact ; I dare this single solitary lawyer, who ‘first. and last 
was so ennobled by a generous and unsuspecting Sovereign, to indict 
me for a libel, if not against gratitode, ‘against bis récollection ; and I 
pledge myself, at the Bar of a Court of Justice, and im the presence of 
a0 all-seeing and Jong-suffering Gop, to establish the fact on oath, 
No, 270, Vol. 59, November, 1820, | U 
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Gentlemen, you might as soon expect to change the planetary-system 
of the-universe, as to terrify or turn me from the paths of daty- and 
allegiance ; and I cannot, without horror and indignation, behold. the 
efforts of a base faction to degrade the Monarchy, by an identification 
of morality with politics ;—their pretence, a love of constitution— 
their object, the possession of place—the cause, a thirst for power— 
the consequence, the destruction of the Empire. His Lordship even 
exceeds Mr. Brougham in declamation, for he tells the House of 
Peers, they dare not pass the Bill in defiance of the people's wishes : 
that they could not pronounce the Queen guilty, because the rabble 
have pronounced her innocent, and that therefore there had been no 
national wrong. This man sacrifices the chastity of your wives and 
daughters, the honour and the oaths of the highest tribunal acknow- 
ledged by the Constitution, and the reputation of your Country—to 
what ? why to the judgment of the ragged, radical, drunken crew, of 
male and female Addressers, whose object alone is to trample upon 
Majesty, and to hail Lord Erskine, first as Lord High Chancellor of 
the British Empire, and next, possibly, to take his head off, as the 
just, but summary reward of his patriotism and his gratitude. His 
Lordship, it is evident, has fallen into the error that every elderly man 
much addicted to amorous dalliance is subject to ;—he decides on 
facts not from evidence, but from personal feelings ; thus, be will not 
believe that illicit intercourse took place under the tent, because, pos- 
sibly, he might have been able to resist the fascinations of the Queen, 
and preserve that chastity be has been ever so remarkable for, and be- 
cause the maid had not examined and sworn to her Majesty's clothes 
being soiled there also, as if this curious Abigail could have any rem- 
nant of doubt on the subject to induce her to do so ; neither will he, 
for the same reason, believe, the embracing on the gan, because, as 
he says, it is impossible for people who were sleeping together all 
night, to be Kissing together all day also ; he may persuade the English 
to this possibly, but it will be rather difficult to convince Paddy of it ; 
and if he is neyer to be Chancellor until he does, I rather think he will 
remain superannuated all his lite, at least I hope so. But yet these facts 
are sworn to by uncontradicted witnesses, and the tent scene extracted 
ty force from one of the Knights of St. Caroline—this fighting cock 
was as Communicative as Flyrn on every other subject ; but though 
Howman swore there was no impropriety in sleeping with her, yet he 
was nearly choaked from trying to conceal this harmless fact, and the 
moment he had disclosed it, ber Majesty's Counsel, wishing the entire 
corps of Knights, Grand Master, and all, at the devil, declined pro- 
ducing any more of them, and immediately roared out a conspiracy, 
and up to this hour never brought forward one of the half-dozen po- 
Jacca intimates, in reserve, to contradict this downright English fauz 
pus, as Lord Roseberry would call it, who, like the Ex-Chancellor, 
believes there is no harm in a couriet’s getting intd.a tent to sleep with 
a Quéen, though he could perceive a cause for an action of damages 
against a slippery Baronet, for sleeping with a Countess. and then get- 
ting out of a window. What a capital set of dupes you English mus 
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be, to be sogulled ; surely you cannot be surprised at us, poor matter 
of fact Irish, splitting our sides laughing at your extraordinary in- 
telligence. : | t of ‘ 

‘¢ To go ang farther into the evidence adduced, would be an insult 
to common sense—you have it all before you; should Lords Eldon, 
Liverpool, Manners, and Redesdale, fail to convince, you must be so 
much sunk in ignorance and vice, as to deter me from any farther at- 
tempts to avert the evils impending over you. The sophistry and ab- 
stract reasoning of Lord Grey are exposed, and refuted too ably, to 
render it necessary to say one word more on the subject. As to my 
Lord Erskine’s improved opinion, respecting the.impeachment, it is 
unfounded asd untrue; -her Majesty could not have been impeached, 
and for this reason, she had committed no crime cognizable by the law; 
and when his Lordship dares to assert, that she could have been 
charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, he is guilty of a libel on 
the Queen, for be must know, that no bill of indictment could: be en- 
tertained, where no crime, contemplated by the law, had been com- 
mitted ;;and, consequently, that impeachment could not have been 
resorted to. Her majesty could alone have been tried by bill, which 
was not only in perfect conformity with the previous practice.of our 
Constitution, but was by far the most merciful mode that. could have 
been adopted, or she could not have-been tried.at all; and you might 
with as much reason impeach Lord Erskine for treasonable practices, 
because he sold birch-brooms without a license, or accuse him of bigh 
crimes and misdemeanors, because he invested his property in the funds 
of the inveterate enemy of his country, in order to add a few pounds 
to his overgrowing fortune ;—all this, I say, you might do with inf- 
nitely more justice, than impeach the Queen for an offence unknown 
to the laws of the British Empire. . 

“ My Letter in the Anti-Jacobin Review of last month, will give 
you more information on this subject than you are likely to derive 
either from the late matured reading of the Ex-Chancellor, or the 
scriptural information of that most daring and comtemptible of all 
orthodox patriots, Lord Grosvenor ; this miserable dupe of French 
toleration and morality, appears to be so much and so justly despised 
by his compeers, that he was scarcely called to order for his late 
sacrilegious insult and attack upon his King. Since his subscription 
in approbation of the-conduct of Radicals and Infidels, he has beer 
universally despised (although a Greek scholar,) by every virtuous 
man in the Empire, and by none more than by myself. 

“* Whatever may be the fate of the Bill, in consequence of an idea 
that it is unconstitutional, or irreligious, which appears to weigh with. 
some few honest men, who attach, unfortunately, more importance 
tothe opinion of the Whig Chancellor than to that of Lords Eldon, 
Redesdale, and Manners, I should hope that few men in the Empire 
can have any doubt as to the guilt of her Majesty, and that, on the 
event of the Bill being withdrawn, some Parliamentary resolution 
Will be considered necessary, to prevent the Queen from being crown - 
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ed, or holding a Court in England ; the honour and morality of your 
Country require, nay, demand legislative interference on this subject, 
if judical, (as there is some reason to fear,) should be defeated. All 
the patriots are on the alert ; thank Gop, [ have defeated their plans 
in this Country. Having failed in their attempts to enlist the Roman 
Catholics, they, in revenge, offered a daring insult to their Hierarchy, 
and by Monday's Dublin Papers, 1 now observe they -are trying to 
humbug the manvfacturers into her cause, for her Majesty ‘has 
ordered some tabinet gowns, to encourage our Irish looms.—I hope 
Bergami will order some pairs of breeches of them also to secure a 
sale for the article, and if the patriots can persuade the Queen to drink 
Pottieen whiskey into the bargain, why they will gain two points at 
once,—first they will assist our agriculturalists, and next, which is 
one of their great objects, they will injure the Revenue ; surely this 
experiment is worth trying, if only to exhibit Bergami to the chaste 
English women (who addressed the queen,) in poplin breeches. 
Gentlemen, so many curious ideas assail me from this amorous view 
of the Grand Master, that I must conclude. I am much obliged to 
you for the amusement Lord Erskine and you have afforded myself 
and my exalted countrymen throughout this delicate investigation. 
Should that able and loyal Journal, the Courier, insert this Letter, 
you shall hear from me again; they were obliged to curtail nearly 
one half of my first Address, (and I was concerned to observe it,) for 
want of space.—If I cannot convert the patriots through their con- 
sistent columns, at least I will expose them through a forced circu 
lation at my own expense. I expect you will do your duty, (though 
late,) to your injured Sovereign and your country, that you will not 
be humbugged by the patriots, and that you will at length be con- 
vinced, that, in the annals of history, there never yet existed such 
an irreligious, factions, place-hunting set of political vagabonds as 
the present race of Whigs. 
‘* Most faithfully, 

‘‘ HARCOURT LEES.” 
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Since our last number went to the press, .we know of nothin 
in this country relative to Popish ‘condemns’ Kaving occurred, 
except the efforts of Andrews to establish a Popish ei 
under the title of The Catholic Advocate of Civil and Religious 
Liberty. We assure our readers that this is truly and literally 
the cliaracter claimed for the newspaper. But the other day, 
Father Gandolphy, a Jesuit, was obliged to recall a very expen- 
sive publication of four volumes 8vo. why, he could not tell ; 
and, although he constantly requested to be informed what 
passages of his work ‘were contraty to the Roman faith, no 
attempt to satisfy him'was ever madé. He was ordered to 
recall his works, to’ apologize for his defence of them, and to’ 
submit in silence to the censures passed upon him. Nothing 
English cari record the slavish transaction. ‘The words of a 
Roman poet; who himself had siarted under the lash’ of ty- 
rainy, describes it’ exactly. 


Quo cecidit sub crimine ? Quisuam 
Deletor ? quibus indicibus quo teste probavit ? 
Nil horum, verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A capreis. Bene habet, &c. 

In like manner Richard Hayes, who has lately commenced 
radical orator, professed at the Catholic Board in Dublin,’ as’ 
repeated in our last,’ a tacit and humble submission to all 
orders from Rome. So that among: themselves” not the most 
trifling liberty is given, either to personal or literary discussions. 
Dr. Hales tells us, that calling to visit a young’ student at May- 
hooth, he was detained some time before the door of the cell 
was'opened, for which an apology was’ made by the student. 
He said that’ he was perusing Young’s*‘Night Thoughts, and’ 
thought that one’of the tutors’ was at the door. ‘ Had'théy’ 
No, 270, Vol. 59, November, 1820. X 
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caught me reading any book which does not come through 
their hands, they would have punished my curiosity by a very 
severe penance. ” — Rare advocates these for civil and religious 
liberty! But to shew what lengths these advocates will go, 
and how utterly they disregard truth when convenient for them, 
they have sent circular letters to the opposition members of 
the two Houses, recommending this newspaper to their notice, 
with the encouraging assurance that the Pope is a true Demo- 
crat. It seems, however, that they take our whigs for demo- 
crats, and for gulls that will swallow the grossest absurdity 
flattering to their views. Andrews, in his last number, bas a 
long declamation in favour of this project, and in praise of his 
honest press. The heedless assertions of this man render all 
answering him an endless task. What advantage can arise 
from discussion with one who claims Magna Charta as a Popish 
work, when it is_ well known that the then Pope, Innocent the 
Third, issued a-bull, abrogating the Charter, prohibiting the 
Barons from exacting an observance of it, and absolving the 
king and his subjects from the oaths they had taken. Nay 
more, he pronounced a general SENTENCE of excommunication 
against every one who should persevere in .maintaining such 
treasonable and iniquitous pretensions! So, too, John’s suc- 

cessor could always obtain absolution from the Pope for breaking 
the repeated vows he had taken to observe that charter. In one 
sense Andrews is an advocate for civil and religious liberty, 


but it is the liberty of disregarding truth on those subjects, and 


of. confining his pages to one side only of a question to prevent 
awkward dilemmas. ‘Still his pages are useful. We sometimes 
get out of them information which would not otherwise come to’ 
light. In the last there is a long and anonymous epistle to Car- 
dinal Letta, dated Paris, 1817, on Popish affairs in England and 
Ireland. In the latter country the writer confesses that Popery 
loses ground, a truth which we are happy to say is confirmed 
by the advices, both private and public, which we have our- 
selves received from that island. Many hundreds, we are told, 

are inclined to turn from the worship of the dead to that of the 
living God only, and from celebrating the impossible absurdity 
of transubstantiation, to offer the pure and ‘unbloody sacrifice 
of the primitive church. Of these a great part received the 
first scintillations of light from Sir Harcourt Lees’s book, eu- 
titled The Antidote. And our readers will rejoice with us to. 
know, that some Romish priests are leading the way in thus 
returning from error to truuh. One of these has, most honour- 
ably to himself, addressed Sir Harcourt on. the subject, which 
letter has been published in a reprint for general perusal in 
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Ireland of our critique on Grenadier Stennett’s Friendly Hints. 
To gratify our readers and ourselves, we here give the letter 
and its introductory compliments, which we can only say we 
shall endeavour to deserve. : 


“© Black Rock, 18th Octoler, 1820. ~ 
‘© CQ magus posthac Inimicis Risus.” | 
‘* MOST REV. GRENADIER, ’ 


‘‘ Tne able, and, to me, highly complimentary, Review, by the 
Anti-Jacobin of last month, ef your curious, LEARNED, and most’ 
FRIENDLY Hints to myself, which my reply to, under the title of 
‘ Mystery, had (:s 1 am informed) nearly occasioned your death, 
has prevented me, for the present, if 1 was so inclined, or could I 
spare leisure from more serious pursuits, from enjoying a hearty 
laugh myself, whilst I at the same time instructed the public, by 
giving another lashing to yourself and your brother necromancers, at 
Maynooth and elsewhere. If my mind was not as impervious to the 
weakness of vanity as my nerves are to the sensation of fear, I should 
feel more than flattered by the distinguished manner in which my exer- 
tions to expose your fooleries, and to force you all to become, at length, 
christians, are viewed and considered by the ablest men in England, 
who bave immediately published, in rutt, almost every work [ yet. 
wrote, or large extracts from them; and the very circumstance, that 
such a Popish ballad as your Friendly Hints, should have been noticed 
by this great Review, which is conducted under the direction of, 
possibly, the most learned scholars in Europe, sufficiently proves the 
- deep interest these gentlemen take, in even the most trivial literary 
production connected with my name, and incessant exertions to 
accomplish the conversion of you stick-worshippers and Godmakers. 
I have desired my printer to publish a few thousand copies of the 
Anti-Jacobin’s Strictures on your last learned work, as the best and 
anly answer, I think, your learned friend's efforts in defence of yout 
church and yourself, now placarded, but not selling, in Dublin, 
requires ; and with the hope of inducing you, him, and the other 
Mass-conjurors, to attend mors to scripture than to apocrypha or 
tradition, and to read my different works, with the view of being 
informed, and not with the expectation of being witty: I shall publish — 
aletter which I have received from a most respectable gentleman, 
who had been educated at your seminary with the intention of becom- 
ing a priest, but who has, fortunately for his salvation and eternal 
happiness, become a Protestant; and I beseech you, as you value 
your salvation, to give up your breviary, your cowl, and your tonsure, | 
and again take to the Militia service, and covering your pericranium, 
which appears to be rather empty, once more with your helmet— 
learn to assist your King in his present great emergency, instead of 
any longer persevering to insult your God—be thankful for the 
chastisement I have inflicted on you and on your brethren, which you 
and your FRIEND have well merited by your inflammatory and seurriloug 
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atiackson myself~-give up Popish legerdemain, and learn, if possible, 
with that.friend and the other mountebanks, to become rational beings 
and sincre christians, for if yon dou't and. soon too, I will make sach 
ati example of you all as will save the Anti-Jacobin, or any other 
review, British or Scotch, the trouble of again punishing you. As to 
myself, I shall not notice any anonymous publications, or any inferior 
scribes. Let some of yoar great pillars and brightest luminaries try 
to confute one single argument I ever advanced, and you will then 
see where! will place him within twenty-four hours after his work 
appears, whoever he may be—I challenge the entire body of your 
Heads, Professors, and Principals, from Doctor Milner, or the Jesuit 
Gandolphy, to the Titular Archbishop. of Tuam, Docter Kelly ;— 
from. Rome to Maynooth, 
‘* HARCOURT LEES.” 


“October 1st, 1820, 
© =REV, SIR, 

‘* If Ican offer any excuse for the liberty I now take, in doing 
myself the honour to address you, it must be this, that gratitude (with 
which my pulse beats in unison with thousands under obligations 
equally as deep as mine,) impels me todo so. As an individual, who 
has made every exertion forthe attainment of truth—who has, fora 
considerable time past, been discriminating between right and wrong— 
who has d'vested myself of bigotry and prejudice, that J. might be 
enabled to behold both in their proper light— and who has traced the 
winding steps of erfor to its darkest refuge, toits last, its ultimate 
retreat—a retreat in which I’ have been, during the preceding part of 
my life, tantalized with the illusive appearances of reality, and en- 
veloped ‘in an obscurity which prevented a distinct discernment of the 
dangers which surround me—and lastly, as an individual who has 
experienced the assistance of that God who pities and assists the well- 
directed efforts of his creatures, I candidly acknowledge, that. by a 
perusal of your unanswerable, irreftagable arguments, I consider my- 
self bound to return my grateful’ acknowledgments for the signal and 
important assistance your luminous pages have rendered me. Perhaps 
it may, be necessary, that you may the more easily perceive the extent 
of my obligations, to inform you, that I was born and educated a 
Member of the Church of Rome, and that J imbibed, with the 
eagerness of an. ardént; unthinking, and suscepfible mind, all the 
doctrines, which their variegated’ creed contains ;—I was, besides, 
designed a Pastor for that Church, and studied for some time in one 
of their principal’ seminaries for that purpose, As I’ perused your 
writings, every argument déepened my conviction and confirmed my 
choice ;—and I’ am fully convinced, from the'good: sense which pre- 
vail among some of the more enlightened Catholics, that°yoar 
efforts in defence of ‘your Constitution and Religion, will continue to 
be marked, as-they have been, with unexpected success ; there is n° 
charm so efféctual in resolving the infatuating spells of that spiritual 
nécromancy, which drowns the reason‘of the multitude in the torpid 
réverie of legendary gloom and supefstitious misconception, as the 

















power of truth, especially when authenticated by an energy of argument, 


a statement of indisputable evidences, anda series of facts,to0 universally 


acknowleged to be for amoment doubted by any mind not entirely 


subjugated by the influence of ecclesiastical despotism. ‘Were | not ac- 


quainted, from experience, with the strength of prejudice and the 
bias of religious education, I would pronounce it almost #mpossible 
for any person of common sense to peruse your works without an 
immediate conviction of their truth being eternally impressed opon 
their mind. However, in the Roman Catholic Church, all are not 
sosubjugated, nay, there are many who would unbesitatingly em- 
brace truth, in whatever church it might be found; that such will 
avail themselves of your exertions, eventually will be the case. We see 
mankind tired of a yoke so long and so unjustly imposed on them ;, 
for the gloomy and intolerable horrors of an inquisition, and the 
terrors of a maledicting church, agree not with the tolerant yoke of 
Christ ; and the successful efforts of Spain are a decisive proof of 
what Tassert. Is it not strange, Sir, if spiritual supremacy had been 
ordained by Heaven toa Pope; as the Catholic Church would assert 
that heaven, which still has the good of mankind in view, should 
establish a system incompatible with their happiness, for we see no 
country so wretched, so miserable, and so far sunk beneath the dig-: 
nity of human natare, as those where all temporal power bows with: 
degrading submission to the gloomy and menacing aspects of a spi-' 
ritual ascendancy ; and it is further worthy of remark, how every: 
attempt not only to enlighten but to christianize mankind, has 
been obstinately and decidedly counteracted by those whose exclusive 
duty itis to promote both,—I mean the Roman Catholic Clergy. 
Do you not see, Sir, how uniformly they have opposed, and continue’ 
to oppose thecirculation of the Holy Scriptures among the laity ? 
The dissemination of either them, or your own works, strikes them 
with dread and terror, for they are both calculated to promote the 
same end, viz,—the knowledge of truth and the detection of error.: 
—Concerning their reasons for objecting against the former I send 
you a little Work on the subject, which I know has much to dread, 
ina critical light, from an eye so penetrating, an understanding so 
enlightened, a knowledge so extensive as your’s ;— if you think it 
calculated to do good, 1 request for’it the honour of your patronaye, 
in extending which, you must permit the weakness of the performs 
ance to be lost in the excellence of the cause—a cause which is un- 
der the deepest obligations to your splendid talents, as the powerful 
8 undaunted Advocate and Defender of Liberty, Religion, and 
ruth. 
I have the honour to remain, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient Servant, 
rs THE AUTHOR. 

‘“* Although the base and murderous attempts which have been 
made upon your life, have not abated your zeal in the defence and 
tupport ef your King, your Constitution, and your Religion, yet ¥- 
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must confess, motives connected with the consideration of similar 
horrible circumstances, prevents me from subscribing my name.— 
However, it may not be improper, with regard to my character, 
and what J have stated in my Leiter, to refer you to the Rev. Mr. 
Whitelaw, Rector of St. Catharine’s, who can corroborate what J] 
have asserted.” 


When to these exertions of Sir Harcourt, we add those of 
Dr. Mant, Bishop of Killaloe, we have grounds to hope that 
the tempests by which the moral and religious world is now 
shaken, will clear the atmosphere of the dark fogs which have 
long brooded thereon, and, by obliging men to think for them- 
selves, finally emancipate them from error. Of the Bishop’s 
excellent charge we promised a review in this number, a pro- 
mise which we cannot perform, for not a copy Is to be had. 
Next month, however, whether we borrow or buy, our readers 
shall not be disappointed. | ) 

So much for Ireland. Sorry are we to add that we must 
now present to the public a very different account of: England, 
an account as mortifying to us as it is disgraceful to those who 
are more immediately concerned. This we shall do in the 
review of what is called a Farewell Sermon, and for which we 
had not room in the former division of our work. 





A Farewell Sermon, preached at Trinity Church, Preston, in the 

_ Afternoon of Sunday, April 2d, 1820. By the Rev. E. Law, 
A.M. previous to his departure as chaplain to the British 
Factory at Petersburgh. Longman and Co. 1820. 


Ws seldom notice single discourses, except they are remarkable 
for their ability or their folly. This we notice for a far difle- 
rent reason—because it is remarkable for neither. It is, indeed, 
one of those trifles which hardly become known to the public ? 
Why, then, do we thus bring it before the public? Alas ! we 
are sorry to say that our duty, our peculiar duty, compels us to 
bring this trifle forwards as a proof of a most serious charge 
which we must make, and of which, we fear, the clergy of 
Lancashire, with very few exceptions indeed, are deeply guilty. 
This is—A TOTAL AND SYSTEMATIC NEGLECT OF THE GREAT 
TRUTHS OF THE PROTESTANT CAUSE AGAINST THE ERRORS 
OF POPERY. . 

In consequence of the establishment at Stonyburst, the 
Jesuits have made very vigorous efforts in that neighbourhood, 
and many persons of the lower classes have been perverted, 


have been persuaded, to forsake the LIVING GOD, and wot- 
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ship idols, to them in all probability golden calves. These 
numerous conversions the clergy of the church (for we concern 
ourselves about them only) seem to have regarded with the 
utmost indifference. They have forborne’ themselves, .and 
have discouraged others from checking the progress of error, 
either by private or public remonstrance. After repeated 
inquiries, we can hear of Two exceptions onty—the Rev. Mr. 
Blacow, of Liverpool, and the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Black- 
burn. 


Faithful only they 
Among innumerable false, unmov'd, 
Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify'd, 
Their loyalty they keep, their love, their zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with them work . 
To swerve from truth. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, B. 5, ad.finem. 


We cannot conceive on what principle this negligence can 
be justified. We are aware that infidelity also prevails much 
in Lancashire. Will it be pretended that all their efforts are 
directed against that sin as of more fundamental importance ? 
We fear that even these efforts would, on examination, be 
found very trifling. ‘That fervour, that love for souls, which 
ought to animate the ministers of God above all men, would 
stimulate them to the equal opposition of all error. And it 
would demand a more skilful casuist than perhaps Lancashire 
affords, to determine which crime is most offensive tothe 
Almighty, not to worship at all, or to worship God throagh the 
medium of an idol. Truth is: so consistent in itself, that if 
you teach it entirely, you must impugn every error in its turn. 
Those which most prevail ought to receive assuredly the most 
attention. Where Popery makes no inroad, even there its absur- 
dities should not be wholly neglected. But where it makes 
alarming advances, to be silent is treachery of the most inex- 
cusable nature. ‘fhe church of England is the great bulwark 
of the Reformation against the anti-christian power of Rome. 
Her clergy ought with zeal to signalize themselves in that 
glorious cause. They are priests of a church inferior to none 
on earth, a church most highly respected on the continent, and 
looked up to as a model by very many Roman Catholic: com- 
munities abroad. Shall they, then, hide themselves, like rats, 
on the slightest appearance of danger? Are the Jesuits of 
Stonyhurst'so much the superiors of the Lancashire clergy in 
learning, that they can justify idolatry and indulgences, or 
explain transubstantiation, and make it credible that Jesus our 
Lord swallowed himself! Strong as that expression may 
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appear, stronger and much more horrid are necessarily true, if 
there be any truth in transubstantiation. In short, the errors 
of Popery are so gross, that nothing but the most deplorable 
oa on spiritual subjects can be blinded to them. So 
that if the Lancashire clergy had used but a very small degree 
of. vigilance, the perversion of many would have been pre- 
vented. On an infidel population just judgment may have sent 
a strong delusion that they should believe a lie. But here the 
delusion seems to have been sent on the shepherds as well as 
the sheep. : 

Our readers, who are unacquainted with the circumstances, 
may perhaps be surprised at this ebullition of indignation. 
That surprize, however, will be changed into astonishment 
when we inform them that there are villages in that county 
without a single Protestant in them, aud that at Preston no 
BOOKSELLER DARE EXPOSE TO SALE WORKS WRITTEN 
AGAINST porERY!!! The inquisition is there established in- 
effect. A hint from one of the fathers of Stonyhurst would 
be the ruin ofa man’s property even if he preserved his life. Mr. 
Law was and had been for some time perpetual curate of Trinity 
Church in that town. Yet has he made no struggle whatever 
against this system of Popish slavery and oppression. He has 
ignominiously acquiesced in this state of things. In this fare- 
well sermon, when a coward would have given a kick as he was 
running away, we have not the slightest allusion to the subject. 
The only passage which can be construed as bearing towards it 
is this. ris 

“‘ 2. Be firm and consistent in your attachment to the Church of 
England. She is a genuine and Apostolical branch of the true church 
of Christ. Ofthis, { solemnly assert, ] have no more doubt, than that 
Iam now addressing you. Her doctrines are purely Scriptural, 
and being built on the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone, the way of salvation which she proposes 
is safe and certain to those who walk init. ‘ I beseech you, bretb- 
ren,’ (says the Apostle in this same chapter) ‘ mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
learned, and avoid them. For they that be such serve not our Lord 
Jesus: Christ, but their own’ belly ; and by good words and fair 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.’ Entertain sentiments of 
charity and good will towards those ‘ who separate themselves,’ and 
do them all tbe kind offices in your power, but-in your strict adherence 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Church, shew yourselves steady 
and upmoyveable. In particular, be constant in your attendance at the 
Lord’s table, that you may partake of the body and blood of our bles- 
sed Saviour, and receive those blessings which, by his sufferings, be has 
procured for us. Believe me, that if opce you establish this habit, 
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you will not be easily induced to relinquish it. At the same time; 
rest not in the mere outward ordinance, however éxcellent and neces- 
sary, but endeavour to receive Christ into your hearts, asa welcome 
and habitual guest, and remember. his words, that it is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 


Of such pastors how truly did the poet speak. 


Blind mouths that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheepheok, or have learnt ought else the least 
That to the faithful berdsman’s art belongs. 
What recks it them ? What need they? They are sped. 
And when they list, their dean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
But iwoll'h with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 
Besipes what the grim wolf with prury paw 
Daily devours apace and nothing said. 
Lycipas. 


But something shall be said. We are sorry to, disturb the 
slumberers, but we here summons them to the bar of public 
opinion, and we recommend them just to try how they can 
make up their accounts for that tribunal, ere they appear be- 
fore one from whom no secrets are hid. A strong suspicion has 
arisen that certain of the Lancashire clergy, and they not of 
the lowest rank, are Popishly inclined. This wedo not believe, 
but most evidently, if they were, they could not, and they durst 
not, promote Popery more’ effectually than they already do. 
With Mr. Law we shall have nothing farther to do. He is 
fone out to Petersburgh as chaplain there, where we doubt oot 

e will be a very genteel preacher. We trust that his succes- 
sor, the Rev. Robert Gibson, will be more alive to his, duty. 
Let him not suppose that directing his sole attention to suppress 
infidelity will apologize for connivance to the efforts of Po- 
pery, nor let him be deterred from the execution of his . duty 
by personal fears. Public opinion will protect him from vias 
lence, if he will appeal to that opinion. The Jesuits are too 
cunning to attempt yet any personal attack in England, and any 
symptoms of riot might be speedily suppressed by the appear- 
ance of a few Scotch soldiers, men who have not yet learnt to 
be indifferent to religion. For arguments against Popery he 
will be at noloss. Our divines, Peas tee time of the reforma- 
tion until very lately always endeavoured to signaljze theni- 
selves by exposing the errors and superstitions of Antichrist. 
Nor are moder writers wanting who have followed the exam- 
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ple of their predecessors. Let him emulate the example of 
Sir Harcourt Lees, and many other clergy in Ireland, who, 
with hordes of assassins at their very doors, and watched by 
that desperate character, ‘the Irish hedge priest, dare yet vindi- 
cate the truths of christianity against those errors which have 
been superinduced by a long night of darkness. 

We need not recommend works for the perusal of any cler- 
gyman who is truly desirous of knowing his duty on this sub- 
ject. But perhaps the earliest writers should be studied in 
preference, because they saw Popery flourishing in all its splen- 
dour and power. The reformation has, in spite of themselves, 
reformed the Romanists. They have been driven by dint of 
shame and reason, from many practices once greatly revered. 
We do not allude to the festival of the ass, when a donkey was 
brought to the altar crowned with flowers, in commemoration 
of the Flight into Egypt, but to matters which are capable of 
some defence. Pilgrimages to certain images, presenting 
them with crowns or petticoats, as if the saints took pleasure 
in the finery of their statues, offering votive eyes, breasts, and 
toes, as acknowledgement of recovery from disease in those 
parts through the prayers of the saint, doing penance for sins 
of the mind by painful inflictions of the body, and abstaining 
from mutton to feast on cod’s head with oyster sauce, as if it 
were the more simple and less salacious diet of the two. All 
these are so modified, in England at least, that they are forgot- 
ten by the multitude. ‘They are, however, still practised 
abroad, as is well known of Ferdinand the Seventh, for in- 
stance, who, itis said, has lately vowed to work with open 
stitch and gobble and chain stitch a frilled cambric shift for 
the Virgin Mary, in addition to the petticoat, if he gets safe 
out of his present difficulties. 

Thus, in many places abroad the most foolish practices are 
yet encouraged. Even in Ireland the pilgrimages to Lough 
Derg, the visiting the different stations in the islet, the crawl- 
ing on bare knees round certain stones, and other chilaish 
tricks to please the deity, and to obtain remission of sins, are 
still promoted: by the priests there. Nothing of that kind 
being permitted here, leads oue to Suppose that the religion of 
the Papists varies with the character of the worshippers. It is 
impossible but the Irish priests of any education should con- 
sider these tricks as mere amusements for the ignorant, utterly 
inefficacious for salvation hereafter, or amendment here. ‘They 
certainly regard them as superstitious errors, but for reasons 
best known: to themselves, they never attempt to dispel the 
ignorance of their devotecs. In this respect a most striking 
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contrast appears between the Popish and Protestant teachers. 
The latter never allow any thing to pass unnoticed which they 
deem erroneous. So thoroughly is every prayer and ceremony 
examined and discussed amongst. us, that what bears ‘so severe 
a scrutiny must be free from: any’ material objection at least. 
On the contrary, even at Rome the grossest follies are still 
allowed, and the abandoned priesthood scarcely repress their 
contempt of the wretches whom they delude. St. Antony is 
known to be; according to the faith of Roman Catholics, the 
patron saint of the brute creation, and to be particularly partial 
to hogs and mules. On his anniversary it is the practice in 
those countries where this impartial religion, intended for the 
brute as well as the rational part of the creation, prevails, for 
all the animals of the neighbourhood to come to church, and 
at all the doors they are sprinkled. with holy water. Some 
friends of ours once witnessed this ceremony at Rome. The 
priests were dressed out in all their pp mp, mass was sung, and 
several active monks were employed in baptizing horses, mules, 
asses, hogs, &c. with holy water! Many heretics were present 
whose looks shewed their astonishment and disapprobation of 
these impious rites. But, strange to say, the priests them- 
selves, engaged as they were in the celebration, took care by 
their grimaces to inform the English that they too despised the 
blessings they pretended to confer. Now what can be thouglhit 
of men who thus dare to mock the Majesty of Heaven, and to 
impose on the ignorant credulity of their fellow-creatures ? 
What horrid guilt do such men incur, and what depth of hell 
will be reserved for such prevaricators ? Indeed, Popery bears 
upon the very face of it such strong marks of blasphemy and 
impiety, providence has so clearly marked it out as the anti- 
christian power, the mother of harlots, and abominations of 
the earth, that the Lancashire clergy must admit the truth of 
the accusation. For, although in this country its enormities 
are somewhat moderated, yet it appears they are not extin- 
guished elsewhere. On various occasions ‘its blasphemous 
nature breaks out. What, indeed, can be more blasphemous 
than the address of the Irish prelates to the Pope so lately as 
1814, of which address this is the first shocking sentence. 
“ O Holy and most glorious Lord, Pope Pius the Seventh, 
thou man of God! Hope hath at length revived to Christians, 
and the integrity of the Catholic church. is restored’ by your 
deliverance, thou who representest Christ not more in authority 
than in patience.” Can any expressions be more disgusting ? 
and these are applied to him who, for the sake’ of preserving 
his life or his authority, with great cowardice, or true Italian 
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tergiversation, crowned Buonaparte, .and absolved the French 
clergy and people from their oaths of allegiance to. the Bour- 
bons in favour of that usurper. Yet do the Irish priesthood 
compare the patience of this holy turnabout to—what? A 
christian can scarcely write the word. from just indignation. 
Under such circumstances can Protestants doubt of the neces- 
sity lying upon them to prevent the progress of such a per. 
verted christianity 2? Can clergymen so far forget their peculiar 
duties as to connive at such errors ? Some, perhaps, will pre- 
tend that their efforts would be in vain. ‘Phe excuse is, in 
the first place, false, but in the next, if it were probably true, 
still would it furm no apology for their cowardly neglect of 
duty. A christian’ minister should oppose himself to these 
heresies which prevail, without regard to the issue of ‘his en- 
deavours, as it is written, Whether they will hear or whether 
they will refrain. He must acquit himself well of the tremen- 
dous responsibility under which he lies. If he sound the 
alarm, and the people still slumber, he has at least delivered 
his own soul. But that the excuse is entirely false, the 
subterfuge of cowardice or laziness appears from the suecess 
of Sir Harcourt Lees, and other clergy in Ireland, one .of the 
strongest holds of Popery, as we have already shewn. We 
trust, however, that this warning may have its effeet on some. 
And all may rest assured that public attention is and shall be 
directed to them, so that they shall experience no relief from 
this unprincipled, and we must say, among clergy of the church 
of England, unprecedented desertion of their duty. 





The continuation of Pope Joan’s history next month. 





SIR HARCOURT LEES. 


Within the last twelve months no less than twelve publica- 
tions from the prolific pen of this able and sarcastic writer, 
have arested the public attention in an unparalleled degree, 
and opposed with singular effect the torrent of jacobinism ia 
Great Britain, and of Popery in Ireland. These productions 
are shortly to be published in two volumes, separating the 
religious from the political articles, and this at the request of 
some of the most distinguished characters in the empire, who 
have signified their wishes that a series of writings, to whosé 
salutary influence the public is so deeply indebted, should be 
preserved in a more solid form than that of detached fugt- 
tive pamphlets, We have often wished that the scattered 
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works of Sir Harcourt’ Lees’s venerable predecessor, in the 
defence of the crown and the church; were also thus collected 
avd republished, convinced, as we aré, of their value in. times 
like the present, when too many; even ia the liigher walks: of 
life, exhibit a degree of apathy. on these important subjects, 
whicly threaten to dissolve the bonds of the social compact, 
and the utter overthrow of a throne and constitution long. the 
envy and admiration of the: world. We subjoin-a list of the 
pablicativas:of: the Rev, Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. since the 
middie of December,.18t%. Antidote Abeya—Cursory View 
of Treland—Crisis— Nineteen Pages of Advice to the Free- 
holders of Dublin on: Mr, Ellis’s: Election—The Rehearsal— 
The Mystery Letter to Mr. Wilberforce Letter to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin—~Address: to the King’s Friends—and two 
Addresses to the People of England. 


CNS 


«“ BARCLAY’S SECURITY.” 


Extract of the account of the Parish and Union of Kilrush, 
‘in the diocese’of Killaloe: By the Rev. John Graham, M. As 
Drawn up for the second volume of Shaw Mason’s Statis- 
tical Survey of Ireland, p. 461. Published in 1816, by 
Cumming, No. 16, Ormond Quay, Dublin ; Longman, Hurst, 
and Rees, &c. London. : 


TRADITIONS: 


THe vague and contradictory traditions of this tract of country 
would fill a volume of greater size than value. Few of them, 
indeed, merit to be recorded.. Those connected with ancient 
ecclesiastical history have been already noticed, and the follow- 
ing may serve as ‘samples of thosé' of more modern date. 

The Rev. John Vandeleur, (an ancestor of the present Right 
Honourable Proprietor) succeeded to the living of Kilrush on 
the 6th of March, 1687, in'the room of the Rev. John Pater- 
son deceased. Feeling, in common witlithe rest of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, the intolerable pressure of Lord Tyrcon- 
nel’s government, he took: an: early opportunity of joining his 
fellow sufferers in seekitg redress.;' and after rendering many 
Services to the Protestant’ cause, and being severely wounded 
at the battle of Aughrim, he returned’ to Kilrush and reposes- 
sed himself of his benefice. 

His neighbour and cotemporary, the Rev. Mr. Barclay, Vicar 
of the Union of: Kilmusry.Mc Mahon, remained at home dur- 
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ing the whole contest, and holding a valuable farm under ihe 
See of Killaloe, paid the tythe of it to the Romish priest, who 
had usurped his living. The priest was particularly severe in 
exacting tythes from the ejected Vicar, and always required 
security for their payment. Inthe summer of 1691 he was 
uausually hard to be pleased in the security, and Mr. Barclay, 
despairing of being able to procure it, was returning in low 
spirits to his residence at Ballyartney, when he met Captain 
O'Brien, of Eunistymond, with the news of the utter defeat 
of the Irish army at Aughrim. He returned immediately to 
the house where the intruder was setting the tythes of his 
parish, surrounded by a great number of people.  “* Have you 
got security, Sir ?” said the priest, in a loud and imperious tone. 
“ J have,” said Barclay, “ my security is great King William, 
and if you do not deliver up my tythe books in ten minutes, I will 
have you hanged on the high road of Kilmurry.” The priest 
turned pale, ‘and trembled on the seat of office. Lord Clare’ s 
dragoons galloped through the village in confusion, pushing for 
the pass of Moyasta. Mr. Barclay’s tythe books were submis- 
sively returned to him, and the Protestants of Clare, for many 
years ‘afterwards, drank Banceay’s SEcurity a bumper toast. 


A SONG. 


BY THE REV. J. GRAHAM, 


For the birth day of Oliver Goldsmith, to be celebrated at Mr. Lee's 
Inn, Ballymahon, on Wednesday, Nevemler 29th, 1820. 


Air, “ Auld lang syne.” 


Near eighty years are past and gone, 
The world turned upside down, 

Since Goldsmith, mourning and alone, 
Forsook his fav'rite town ; 

On Inny’s banks he bade adieu 
To scenes of early joy, 

And took, in tears, his farewell view 
Of Pallas and Lissoy. 


And long and far oer Europe wide, 
The bard compelled to roam, 

Let weal or woe to him betide, 
His heart was still at home ; 

And from the spot he dearly lov'd, 
But. ne'er beheld again, 

He felt that ev'ry mile be mov’d, 

He ‘“ dragg'd a length'ning chain.” 
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When crossing-o’er the ‘lazy Scheld,” 
Or.“ wandering by the Po,” 

The thoughts of home his fond heart held, 
His bosom filled with woe ; ° 

And when his charming muse he found — 
The sweetest of the Nine, : 

And sung of these dear scenes around, 
The strain became divine. 

** Now buried in another land 
Our tuvefal GOLDSMITH lies, 

No kinsman grasp'd his stiff'n'ng hand, 
Or clos'd his dying eyes ; 

Consign'd to Death that levels aff, 
He met an early doom, 

And Barke and Reynolds wept his fall, 
And Johnson grav'd his tomb.” 


But, oh ! foul shame on Erin's isle! 
The isle he priz'd so high, 

Where many a monumental pile 
For others reach the sky ; 

No pillar proud proclaims his fame, 
Or marks his country’s pride ; 

No sculptur'd marble bears his name, 
Or tells us where he died. 


The hero well deserves the meed 
Of honour and renown ; 

But, oh! the bard should be decreed, 
His lovely laurel crown. 

Then let us all join heart and hand, 
And time and thought employ, 

To wipe the stigma from the land, 
And consecrate Lissoy. 





It is intended at this anniversary, to commence a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a memorial pillar to the Irish bard. 
Any subscriptions transmitted to the editor, will be sent 
immediately to the Treasurer who may be appointed at the 
Dinner. 
oe - 2 <n om 
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In the press, an Account of the most memorable Battles and Sieges 
since the Fall of Troy ; classed aad arranged to afford a view of their 
respective consequences on the moral condition of mankind. By G. 
Haliton, M. A. | 

This work is intended to present to the young student, in a series of 
lectures, a comprehensive view of the relative importance of -the dif- 
ferent great military events which have promoted. or retarded’ the 
)togressive improvement of the morals and institutions of the world. 


“~ 
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The History of the Zodians, an ancient people, from the founda. 
tion to the final extinction of that nation. By the author of ‘* The 
Travels and Observations of Hareach, the Wandering Jew.” 


The object of this litthe work is to illustrate, in a pleasing story, 
the principles of political economy. as they necéssarily develope 
themselves in the institutions and expedients of domestic and foreign 
policy. 

The Visits of Hareach, the Wandering Jew, to the most celebrated 
characters that have appeared in the world since the destructien of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. By the Rev. T. Clark. 


This will complete the entire design which the author proposed to 
himself when he undertook to describe the Travels and Observations 
of Hareach. Like the incidents in that work, those of the present 
are taken from the most authentic biographical anecdotes and histories, 
with only so much fictitious colouring as was requisite to render the 
narratives more interesting. 


Mr. Pontey, author of the ‘“* Profitable Planter,’”’ and ‘ Forest 
Pruner,” is preparing for the press a Practical Treatise on the nature, 
management, and improvement of such rural objects and scenes, as 
tend to beautify and embellish the country residences of the higher 
ranks, and to increase their convenience, comfort, and value. His 
system is founded on principles natural and immutable, and matured 
by extensive and long experience. 


On the 1st of September Mr. Brookshaw, author of that celebrated 
work, the ‘* Pomona Britannica,” produced the first two parts of 
an entirely new work on Fruit, entitled, ‘‘ The Horticultural Repo- 
sitory,”” containing delineations of the best varieties of the different 
species of English Fruit; to which are added, the blossoms and 
leaves, in those instances in which they are judged necessary ; accom- 
panied with full descriptions of their various properties, their time of 
ripening, and directions for planting them, so as to produce a longer 
succession of fruit, such being pointed out as are particularly calculated 
for open walls and for forcing. It will be completed in about twenty- 
six parts. 

Mrs. Williams, author of the Summary Method of Reading, and 
other useful works upon Education, will publish, at Christmas, Con- 
versations on English Grammar, ina series of Familiar Dialogues 
between a Mother and her Daughter, in which are introduced the 
various Rules of Grammar, and explained in a manner calculated, to 
excite the attention of children, and at: the same time to convey te 
their minds clear and comprehensive ideas of the general principles 


of language. Seer inte | 
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‘D. D:’s Letter will be inserted next motith: 
R! S. Ti is under: consideration. 








